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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CANADA.* 


WHETHER it be true or not that the child recapitulates in his 
development the evolution of the race, or that a society in its 
progress reproduces the growth of the child, yet there is a 
suggestive analogy between individual and national or universal 
humanity. We have sometimes met a precocious child who repeated 
the religious and moral axioms of his environment, so as to startle 
or amuse us by the incongruity between his looks and his speech, 
his age and his wisdom. A similar impression is made on the 
observant and interested visitor to Canada, not so much Eastern as 
Central and Western. The latest resources of modern civilisation 
are found close beside ‘‘ the forest primeval ’’ and the untilled 
prairie. The electric tramway runs out into the forest which is 
just being cleared : in the shack built of rough logs, still surrounded 
by huge tree-stumps which have not been burnt, there are the 
electric light and the telephone. This outward contrast which so 
strikes the eye is but a symbol of a contrast, no less real though not 
less evident, in the social structure itself. It is a new society which 
is being formed, although many features of the older societies are 
being favoured. Old patches are being put on a new garment, 
and, as in the case of the precocious child, one cannot escape the 
sense of incongruity. 

It is evident that such a society offers a subject of sociological 
study of the highest interest and the greatest value. Of the 
interest for himself of the study he has attempted the writer has no 
doubt whatever; of its value for others it would not become him to 
offer any judgment. He travelled right across Canada from 
Quebec to Victoria, spending some days in Montreal, Kingston, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, and two months in Vancouver, 
keeping eyes and ears open, talking with all sorts and conditions 
of men, discussing problems—economic, racial, moral and political 
~—with men of experience and intelligence, reading just as much as 





* A paper read before the Sociological Society, November 14th, 1911. 
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seemed necessary to gain knowledge of the relevant figures and 
facts, reaching certain provisional conclusions regarding both the 
promise and the peril of the social evolution there going on, 
These he ventures to offer for the consideration of those who are 
interested in sociology in the hope that some data may be offered 
for their further study of some social phenomena. The writer does 
not pretend to present his conclusions in the technical terminology 
of the science, but seeks to express as simply as he can his own 


experiences and impressions, 


I. 

(1) There are some facts and figures which must first be stated 
in order that the magnitude of the social evolution may be realised 
and its future possibilities recognised. The area of Canada is 34 
million square miles, about the same as that of the United States, 
and nearly equal to that of Europe. The census has just been 
taken, and shows a population of 7,081,868, or about half a million 
less than that of Belgium. There are on the average two persons 
to every square mile. A century ago the United States had the 
same population as Canada has to-day; now the population is 
eighty millions. Will the end of this century witness as great an 
advance in Canada? The increase in ten years has been 1,710,553, 
or a little over 25 per cent. This is below the estimate of 8,000,000 
based on the immigration reports, and making allowance for the 
natural increase of the population. While during this period the 
immigration has been 1? millions there has been an emigration of 
nearly one million into the United States. The probability is that 
the increase of population in the next decade and subsequent 
decades will be greater than in this. 

(2) The distribution of the population in the ten provinces, and 
the increase in each case in ten years, gives evidence of where the 
evolution is going on most rapidly : 


POPULATION CHANGE SINCE 
In 1911. 1901. 
Prince Edward Island ...... __  : , Sas eae sanee — 19,537 
ee ee SE winctnwab oan + 2,273 
New Brunswick ............... | ee + 20,695 
SERS ene eee 2,000,687 aa a aici + 351,789 
MIEN © Guosdacchatnchaveniazas 6S ereeeenes + 335,855 
EUR,” c Sangwhcudodscdesacs SE?” conabtaentiates + 199,470 
Saskatchewan _................ eee eee + 362,229 
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British Columbia ............ | Pe + 184,111 
Northern Territories ...... eer —10,129 
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There has been a decrease in two of the provinces—in Prince 
Edward Island of about one fourth, and in the Northern Territories 
of about one-half—due to the ‘slump’ on the goldfields. The 
maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick show a 
slight increase. It is the opinion of those who know their resources 
and possibilities that these provinces are being unduly neglected by 
For 


immigrants, who are nearly all pushing westwards. 
temperate climate, richness of soil, variety of products, and cheap- 
ness of land and living, these provinces offer attractions second to 
none in Canada.’’ Quebec has increased by less than a sixth; and 
this is largely natural increase, as the French Canadians are more 
prolific than their British neighbours. Ontario has added only 
about an eighth to its population. This is the industrial province, 
and its cities remind one most of the old country. 

(3) Quebec itself would offer an interesting sociological study : 
it stands alone in Canada in language, law, religion, and it would 
seem now even in sentiment. The Nationalist party, while not 
disloyal to Great Britain, desires as far as possible to escape the 
burdens of the imperial connection. How far this French com- 
munity will hinder the development of the sense of Canadian 
nationality is as yet an unsolved problem. Probably it is the 
proximity to Quebec which makes Ontario more aggressively 
British. The writer met men who grudged French-Canadians the 
enjoyment of their mother-tongue, their distinctive laws, even their 
inherited faith, and would have liked to assert British predomin- 
ance. It is to be hoped that the principle of unity-in-difference will 
prevail. For our present purpose, the study of a new society in 
the making, we must leave these older provinces without any further 
mention, and concentrate our intention on the newer. 

(4) Manitoba has increased its population in ten years by nearly 
a half; but this advance fades into insignificance in comparison 
with Saskatchewan and Alberta, the population of each of which is 
about five times what it was at the last census. These two provinces 
contain the greatest wheat-growing lands in the world; and their 
development may be regarded as just begun. British Columbia is 
an old colony; but it has now taken a fresh start, and doubled its 
population in the decade. 

(5) The growth of some of the cities also deserves mention : 

INCREASE SINCE 


1911. 1901. 
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, Ra nt ene SUN. | aseimmann ‘ 168,200 
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While Montreal and Toronto have not doubled their population, 
the increase of Winnipeg and Vancouver has been considerably 
more than threefold. In view of such a growth one can pardon the 
pride in his own city of the Vancouver man who, having been 
asked the population, stated that he had not the latest statistics, but 
mentioned the population of the previous day, Vancouver 
believes itself to be running Winnipeg very close for the position 
of third city in Canada, and some of its citizens speak of reaching 
the half-million by 1920. Almost a third of the population of 
Manitoba is found in Winnipeg, and of British Columbia in Van- 
couver. One may at least raise the question whether this concen- 
tration in one city is a desirable feature of the social evolution. 
Industry and commerce must depend on the development of the 
natural resources in field, forest, mine, or fishery; and one may be 
doubtful whether the proportion of the middlemen is not too great, 
whether the new society is not imitating too closely the older for its 
best development. The nearer man gets to and the more he makes 
of nature, the greater will be his wealth, and the more stable his 
conditions. 

(6) One of the most striking impressions made on the visitor is 
the vastness of the country: the distances between the cities is a 
factor in the development of which due account must be taken. 
The journey from Toronto to Winnipeg takes about 40 hours, and 
the distance is nearly a thousand miles (975). Vancouver is beyond 
Winnipeg about one thousand five hundred miles (1483), and fifty- 
six hours must be spent in the train to reach it. Leaving Montreal 
at 10-30 on Monday evening, Winnipeg would be reached by 9-40 
on Wednesday evening, and Vancouver on Saturday morning at 
8 o'clock, the total distance from Montreal to Vancouver being 
2897 miles. The railway is almost entirely a single track, and 
there are consequent delays to allow trains to pass one another. 
But even were there the double track, the ‘Flying Scotchman" 
would not cover the distance in much less than sixty hours. These 
distances, and the subsequent loss in time and money of travel, 
have an influence on the social evolution that must not be over- 
looked. There is a distinct difference, if not antagonism, between 
Eastern and Western Canadians. Montreal thinks Winnipeg rash 
and boastful, and Winnipeg thinks Montreal dull and slow. West 
wants to work out its destiny uncontrolled by East. Vancouver 
thinks Winnipeg cannot understand its needs and aims, and so 
even the West has not one mind. An interesting illustration of the 
influence on sentiment of geographical situation is afforded by some 
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of the inhabitants of British Columbia. Before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway spanned the continent, there was probably more 
intercourse with Great Britain than with Eastern Canada; and 
there are ‘old-timers’ (as they call themselves) who refuse to be 
called Canadians, and call themselves British. Victoria, the capital 
of British Columbia, makes a boast of the fact that it is more like an 
English than a Canadian city. Doubtless the national unity 
will assert itself, but it will be a unity embracing differences. 

(7) The extent of the country involves a wide range of climatic 
conditions. ‘‘ Except on and near the ocean coasts, the general 
characteristic of the climate of Canada as compared with that of 
Europe is that the summer is shorter, warmer, and has less 
moisture, and the winter longer and somewhat colder than in 
corresponding European latitudes. It is bracing and healthful, 
and in all respects suited to the fullest development of the races of 
the British Isles and Northern Europe generally. On the Pacific 
Coast, owing to the Japanese current, the climate is identical in 
temperature with that of the British Isles, which lie in the same 
latitude. The influence of this warm current on the Pacific Coast 
extends eastwards across the Western and into the Central 
Provinces, so that the winter climate of the Western part of the 
Central Provinces is considerably milder than that of the Eastern 
part. On the Atlantic Coast and inland, the climate is colder than 
in the corresponding latitudes of Europe because of the Arctic 
current, which flows southward along the coast.’’ (Atlas of Canada, 
pp. 1, 2.) There is thus no hindrance in the climate to Canada’s 
being a white man’s country; and in it there can be developed an 
almost exclusively European civilization. To the problem of 
coloured labour we must return at a later stage of our discussion. 

(8) The natural resources of Canada appear almost inexhaust- 
ible; and to describe them would appear to those who do not know 
the country highly-coloured romance rather than plain prose. The 
Rocky Mountains ‘contain immense and valuable coal deposits, 
and in the parallel ranges between the Rockies and the Pacific 
Coast, are to be found the precious metals in great abundance, 
especially gold, silver, lead, and copper.’’. The Laurentian Range 
between the St. Lawrence with its lakes and Hudson Bay “ carries 
iron in great abundance, but no coal,’’ the absence of which, how- 
ever, is adequately compensated by ‘“‘the unlimited opportunities 
for the creation of water power ’’ afforded by the many streams and 
rivers. ‘* The forests of Canada are one of the greatest sources of 
the national wealth. Maritime, Eastern, and Western Canada 
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were entirely covered by forest, of which only a small proportion 
has as yet been displaced by settlement and cultivation. The 
northern part of Central Canada is also very considerably forested.” 
(p. 2.) ‘The prairie area is about 200,000 square miles—approxi- 
mately that of the German Empire. The soil throughout this area 
is black and rich, especially suitable for the production of wheat, 
oats, and barley, and being prairie, is ready for the plough. The 
climate, in conjunction with the soil, produces the largest yield per 
acre and the highest quality of wheat in the world.’’ In 1898 two 
and a half million acres were under cultivation, in 1909 twelve 
million. In 1896 the wheat crop was 15 million bushels, in 1909 
125 millions. In 1896 eight million bushels were exported, in 1909 
over 60 millions. ‘‘ The south western portion of the prairie area 
has until recently been devoted almost entirely to cattle raising.” 
The export of cattle increased from £350,000 in 1896 to 2} million 
pounds in 1908. Eastern Canada is famous for the production of 
fruits; and in British Columbia ‘‘the interior valleys are suited 
for grain growing and grazing, but are specially adapted to the 
growth of apples, plums, cherries, etc., and in the more favoured 
sections, of pears, peaches, and grapes’ (pp. 7, 8). In the Yukon 
territory ‘‘since 1897 25 million pounds in gold have been taken 
out, and investments of many millions are being made in the 
expectation of taking out another 25 million in the next few years.’ 
Along the coasts there are fisheries, the value of which cannot be 
estimated. 


’ 


Il. 

(1) The development of these varied natural resources involves 
the evolution of several social types. In the Central Provinces, 
while there are rapidly growing cities, the characteristic society is 
the prairie homestead. Here is family life in isolation, in many 
districts neighbours being very far apart. For a woman with an 
increasing young family the life is one of great hardship, as hired 
help in housework cannot be obtained. The family likely to be 
happiest and do best is one in which some of the sons and daughters 
are old enough to share the parents’ burden. On the prairie are 
found also single men who have to do everything for themselves. 
Of the life of one of these, his father, a well-to-do English manu- 
facturer, rather bitterly said that it was ‘‘a return to barbarism.” 
The luxuries and even comforts of life are certainly absent and a 
man is apt to become careless about his dress and food. The 
mining and lumber camps bring a great number of different nation- 
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alities together. The life is very rough; and too often “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners.’’ Drinking, gambling, 
and immorality are only too common; but it has often been noted 
that nowhere in Canada is there such lawlessness as has prevailed 
under similar conditions in the United States. One cannot but 
ask if the worth of manhood is not being here sacrificed to the gain 
of wealth. Of the fisheries on the Pacific Coast the writer caught 
but a glimpse. Chinese, Japanese, and even the native Indians 
are engaged in these under European supervision. We may, how- 
ever, now limit our regard to the evolution of a Western city. 

(2) Vancouver, now the largest city of the province of British 
Columbia, is situated on Burrard Inlet, one of the best deep-water 
harbours on the Pacific Coast. Shielded on the west by the Island 
of Vancouver, entered by a narrow strait, bounded on the north by 
high mountains, it would offer safe anchorage for a large fleet. 
South of the peninsula on which the oldest part of the city is built 
is the False Creek, the shallow waters of which offer facilities for 
many timber yards. These two branches of the sea give abundant 
room for quays. The city is the western terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and other railways are in course of construction. 
When these are running and the Panama Canal is opened, it will 
be more advantageous to ship the wheat of the Western prairies 
by Vancouver, which has its harbour open all the year, than by the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence which for several months in 
winter is ice-bound. Vancouver is already in communication with 
Japan and China by the steamers of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
so that it is possible to travel from Liverpool to Hong Kong by the 
steamers and trains of this enterprising company. As the trade of 
the Pacific develops, the importance of Vancouver will increase ; 
and some of its sanguine citizens are hoping to see it a rival of 
Liverpool and Hong Kong. It is certain that its position assures 
it of a great future. 

(3) The first white man to visit the spot where the city now 
stands was Captain George Vancouver, who entered the Inlet on 
June 13th, 1793. But it was 1865 before the Hastings mill was 
established, and this was the nucleus of a small town, bearing the 
name Granville. Its nickname, however, was ‘‘Gastown”’ after 
‘* Gassy Jack,’’ a saloon-keeper of local notoriety. British 
Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation in 1871, and one of 
the terms of the agreement was that a railway should be built across 
the Continent. At first it was intended to make Port Moody at the 
head of the Inlet the terminus; but the plans were altered, and the 
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city of Vancouver as the terminus of the railway was incorporated 
in 1886. Although the future seemed rich in promise, the new city 
was really little more than a village in the bush. Its population 
was probably less than a thousand. On June 13th, ninety-three 
years to a day after Vancouver’s visit, fire broke out, and as a 
hurricane was blowing, all the houses were of wood, and there 
were no appliances for extinguishing the flames, the whole city was 
soon ablaze. Twenty-three persons perished, and only a few 
buildings escaped the flames. But the spirit of the inhabitants 
was undaunted, and the rebuilding speedily began. Within a 
year the first through train from Montreal arrived, and the popula- 
tion had risen to five thousand. In 1904 the Great Northern 
Railroad reached the city, and it got a fresh start after a period of 
depression. 

(4) The growth of the population since then has been steady, as 
the following figures show: 


ee 38,414 BOE. “snddicars . 66,000 
BE > cccnccmneies 45,000 BD cinsaccninese . We 
MY Meseatakenst 52,000 aS ee . 93,700 
EE) Masada tes . 60,000 


The writer of an article published this June in the British Columbia 
Magazine estimated the population as 125,000; but the official 
census gives it as 100,333. The progress of the city is also shown 
by the increase each year in the value of the real property and 
improvements as assessed fortaxation, In 1887 the total assessable 
property was valued at $2,639,077; in 1905 at $28,543,890; and in 
1910 at $106,454,265. While the population has between 1887 and 
1910 multiplied about nineteen fold, the property is assessed as 
having increased 42 times in value. As there has not been the 
development of any great industry in this period, the increase in 
the value of the property is one which claims close scrutiny, and 
may even to the disinterested observer appear a morbid symptom ; 
for, deducting the valuation for improvements, the “real estate ”’ 
assessment has multiplied thirty-fold. The growing price of some 
lots deserves mention. In 1886 two lots were bought for $2000 by 
a working man; four years later he sold them for double the price : 
now the price set on this property is $150,000. In 1877 the 
Government sold lots at $50, $75, and $100 according to situation. 
One site bought for $100 is now valued at $175,000 to $200,000. 
In the leading street, ‘‘ Granville,’ lots sold five years ago at 
$1350 now fetch $40,000. The increase is not merely in the 
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business quarter of the city. In the West End, which is the 
residential part, the price of lots has swollen twenty or thirty times. 
Land on the outskirts sold by the Government for $30 an acre a 
few years ago can now be disposed of at $4000. 

(5) However favourable the situation and however bright the 
prospects of the city may be, there are soberminded citizens who 
are not dazzled by the glamour of the speculation in real estate, 
and who confirm the judgment of the impartial visitor that the 
future progress is being thus very heavily discounted. Rents are 
consequently exorbitantly high, and although, now that the city 
has practically no poor and wages are very good, the financial 
pressure may not be felt, yet in the cost of land for building a heavy 
tax is being imposed on the inhabitants for all time to come in order 
to enrich the present speculators in real estate. No moral censure 
is implied of those who, seeing an opportunity of great gains, seize 
it; but the system is not economically sound; and this increase in 
the value of real estate, instead of being a boast to the citizens, 
should cause misgiving. What the city needs for permanent 
prosperity and continuous progress is the development of indus- 
tries. Will not the high cost of land for building and the high 
rents necessitating higher wages for the workpeople hinder the 
development ? One cannot but feel that the Government, both 
provincial and municipal, should have had the foresight to devise 
means for moderating the extravagant speculation, and for securing 
to the common good more of the enormous wealth that is being 
allowed to enrich individuals. The authorities of the city have 
done well in setting apart the virgin forest at the end of the penin- 
sula on which it stands as a public park, where may be seen the 
giant trees, centuries old, for which the province is famous, and the 
thick undergrowth through which no human foot has yet pushed, 
for in the coming centuries this will remain a memorial of what the 
land once was. But they have been guilty of unspeakable folly in 
not securing, when the land was cheap, open spaces throughout the 
city; and in not laying down more stringent regulations as to the 
garden ground which should go with each house. There seems to 
be some stirring of the public conscience in this important matter. 
What does lessen the problem thus emerging is the uniform rate 
of five cents charged on the tramways: thus it makes no difference 
in cost to the working man whether his home be in the city itself 
or some miles out in the forest just being cleared. 

(6) As Vancouver has within the last few years been getting 
the trade of the North Pacific between America and Asia largely 
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into her own hands, British steadily displacing American shipping : 
as in addition to the Canadian Pacific and the Great Northern, 
Vancouver will in the next two years be the terminus of two other 
transcontinental railways, the Grand Trunk Pacific and_ the 
Canadian Northern: as these railroads will not only develop the 
regions through which they pass in British Columbia itself, and 
bring their growing products for shipment there, but will neces- 
sarily divert the trade in wheat from the Western Pacific westward, 
there can be no doubt that even apart from local industries Van- 
couver is destined to be a great commercial centre; and one only 
regrets that any mistake such as that just noted should hinder the 
necessary development and lessen its benefits to the coming genera- 
tion. The anticipated growth of the city is clearly marked by the 
clearings in the forest from which smoke is almost constantly 
arising as the remaining tree-stumps are being reduced to ashes, 
by the rails of the British Columbia Electric Railway, which are 
being laid in all directions from the city into the surrounding 
forest, by the long lines of posts and wires erected for the telephone 
service stretching outward where no houses yet stand, by the roads 
which are being made, often it must be confessed, in the roughest 
fashion possible. In a great part of the city there is no pavement, 
only a path of planks fastened together; but so rapid is the 
development that the resources of the city will not allow the roads 
to be made as quickly as they are needed. While in the business 
centre the streets resemble those of any good European city, and 
the residential quarter of the west end is for the most part truly a 
garden city, yet the newer districts are in a very unfinished condi- 
tion : a house on one lot, and the next not yet cleared of the under- 
growth or the huge stumps of trees; here a dwelling with some 
pretensions to architecture, and beside it a roughly built shack. 

(7) One feature of the city must be noted to its credit : school 
buildings are to be found everywhere; the impression one gets is 
that the school is provided before there are any children to fill it. 
In 1898 the number of scholars enrolled was 2724, in 1904 it was 
4994; in 1910, 9942; the increase is less than would be propor- 
tional to the increase of the total population showing that the bulk 
of the immigrants are single men and women, and not families. 
While the number of scholars between 1904 and i910 has not 
doubled, the number of teachers has more than doubled, from 92 to 
226. There is an intention to establish a University at Point Grey 
with several theological colleges of different denominations affiliated 
to it; so that there is some care for interests higher than real 
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estate. There seems to be also a growing desire for culture among 
those who having become rich are beginning to realise that the 
‘almighty dollar’ does not avail for all things. While there is a 
good deal of vulgar ostentation of wealth, made so rapidly that the 
ability to use it wisely and fitly has not vet been acquired, yet the 
community as a whole is not entirely enthralled by materialism. 
The presence in the city of so many young men, living in one 
room, taking meals in hotels and coffee-rooms, removed from the 
influences and restraints of home, as well as the visits to the city of 
men from lumber and mining camps with abundant money to 
spend on dissipation, raises a very serious moral problem. 
Recently a committee on public morals has been formed, and it is 
receiving the support of the local authorities in its efforts to 
suppress vice. In an article on the police force it is stated that 
there are numbers of young girls ranging from twelve to twenty 
years old without homes. They often pick up a shameful living 
on the slum streets of the city (British Columbia Magazine, p. 561). 
There is also a good deal of drunkenness among women, not 
confined wholly to the lowest class. Gambling dens are frequently 
raided by the police in the quarters inhabited by the Asiatics. A 
social conscience is, however, gradually emerging and there is a 
growing sense of social responsibility. The religious life is cared 
for by a number of churches, the influence of which is strengthened 
by the memories of the homeland of the newcomers; but the perils 
are many if the promise is great. Sanguine hopes need to be 
tempered by sober judgment. 


Ill. 


There are several problems in regard to the progress of Canada 
which the visit has forced on the attention of the writer. 

(1) First of all it seems to him that the economic difficulties of 
the old lands are being repeated in the new, where they might 
easily have been avoided. In order to attract settlers the possession 
of land is offered at very advantageous terms. In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, any person who is the sole head of a 
family, or any male over eighteen years old, may homestead a 
quarter-section (160 acres more or less) of available Dominion land. 
‘A fee of $10 is payable with the application for homestead entry.’ 
The homestead duties are ‘‘ six months residence upon and cultiva- 
tion of the land in each of three years.’’ At the end of this period, 
and on the fulfilment of the conditions a patent may be obtained. 
In British Columbia after a declaration of pre-emption accompanied 
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by a fee of $2.00 ‘‘ occupation of the land for a period of at least 
two years is required,’’ and ‘* permanent improvements thereon to 
the value of $2.50 per acre.’” When compliance with these two 
conditions has been duly certified, a Crown grant of the fee simple 
is executed in favour of the pre-emptor upon payment of the sum 
of $10.00 therefor. Other regulations regarding mining and 
timber need not now be given in detail; but many men interested 
in the future of the country are feeling that the land and other 
natural resources are being too freely offered for private exploita- 
tion, and that the interests of the community are not sufficiently 
safeguarded. Huge private fortunes are being made, and capital 
is being attracted not from Britain only, but even from Germany 
and other European lands, and the gains secured are greater than 
the services rendered, It is a matter on which a visitor cannot 
easily get information; but one who is a born Canadian and knows 
Canada from east to west expresses the conviction that an inquiry 
would ‘‘ bring out a good many ugly facts as to the alienation of 
the land from the people which has been going on.’’ It would 
surely be possible to provide by regulation that those who thus 
secure land should settle on it for a longer period, and bring it into 
thorough cultivation, and that nowhere should it be possible to 
drive up the price by speculation in the buying and selling of 
it. As long as there is still so vast a region waiting to be appro- 
priated, the full extent of the evils involved may not be realised; 
but one cannot but wish that much more had been done to prevent 
in the future in Canada the evils attending the private ownership 
of land which we in this country are already experiencing in the 
present. There are large numbers of persons who do not intend 
to make Canada their home, who have no interest in its economic 
development, who by their labours contribute nothing to its real 
wealth, but who go there to get riches for themselves quickly by 
speculation in real estate. This cannot be a desirable factor in its 
evolution. 

(2) A second feature of the situation in Canada which provokes 
serious thought is the treatment of Orientals. In Vancouver there 
are a number of Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus. The Chinese are 
domestic servants, gardeners, laundrymen, waiters in hotels, 
workers in the fishing industry. The Japanese are similarly 
engaged, but many of them seem to be in trade. The Hindus are 
found mostly in the timber yards, and working on the railway 
track. The restrictions on the immigration of the Orientals are the 
following : (1) All must come direct from the land of birth; (2) a 
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Hindu must have $200, and if he is remaining in the country $500; 
(3) the Japanese immigration is restricted by the Japanese govern- 
ment to 450 per year. If a Jap comes in summer he must have 
$25; if in winter $50. (4) While there is no restriction as to the 
number of Chinese, there is a head tax of $500. Contractors 
sometimes pay this tax, and then the immigrant has to hand over a 
portion of his wages till the amount is repaid. There are a few 
Chinese and Japanese women, but far too few for desirable moral 
conditions. Till a few months ago, although there were about 
6000 Hindu men, there was no Hindu woman: but one was then 
admitted with her husband by order of the Dominion Government, 
although the provincial authorities desired her deportation.* What 
most galls the Hindu is that he too is a British subject, and yet is 
treated with greater harshness than the aliens. One may feel a 
labour in its desire to 


ae ’ 


good deal of sympathy with ‘“‘ white’ 
maintain the higher standard of living, and its dread of being 
undersold by cheap Asiatic workers. There is an economic diffi- 
culty here which may be recognised; but, on the other hand, from 
the wider and higher standpoint of humanity the racial prejudice 
and antagonism which enters into the discussion of the question 
cannot but be deeply deplored. Should it be a necessity to restrict 
the number of immigrants, yet this can be demanded that no 
conditions be imposed which hinder a moral domestic life. The 
Oriental has his vices, it is sometimes urged, but undesirables can 
be deported. When we consider what the life of many ‘‘ white ”’ 
men is in other lands, the European lives too much in a glasshouse 
to throw stones at the Asiatic. One may press the inquiry : is there 
a genuine sentiment of racial antagonism, or where such prejudices 
arise between races, is it not really due to economic rivalry, or 
historical influences There seems to be no such antagonism 
towards the negro in Canada. On the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the porters in the sleeping cars are negroes or mulattoes, and they 
seem to be on the friendliest terms with the white conductors in the 
train. So far as a visitor could judge, the feeling of the Southern 
States towards the negro is not found at all in Canada. As the 
white man is no more native in Canada than his yellow, brown, or 
black brother, apart from the economic consideration there seems 
to be no justification for any racial prejudice expressed in this 
policy of exclusion, 


* On December 15, 1911, the Dominion Government decided to permit the immi- 

tion of the wives and families of the Hindus, mostly Sikhs, who are settled in 
estern Canada. A Commission is to be sent to the West to investigate conaitions 
and to report to the Minister of the Interior before any relaxation of the continuous 
passage regulations is considered. 
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(3) A third problem in the evolution of Canada has recently 
been thrust into prominence. The result of the elections was a 
surprise to the victors and the vanquished alike. As this result 
has been used unwarrantably for partisan purposes in Britain—a 
use which one is grateful to the late Governor-General for rebuking 
—it may seem impossible to refer to the question involved without 
introducing party politics. But there are wider issues implicit in 
this question than those of party politics. (i) The one issue is this: 
Is it desirable for Canada to use all its capital and labour in 
developing to the uttermost its abounding natural resources in 
field, forest, mine, fishery, both for its own enrichment and for 
the more abundant supply of food and raw material to the old 
industrial nations; or to attempt to develop under the artificial 
conditions of high protection industries which are but a copy of 
Europe’s enterprises, and for which its natural resources do not 
specially adapt it? High protection involves high prices, and 
high wages involve a high cost in the exploitation of natural 
resources. A linen factory is started in Ontario, flax has to be 
imported, and Scotch and Irish weavers have to be brought over. 
Only a very high tariff on linen goods makes this possible : but the 
Canadian consumer has to pay much dearer for the linen he uses, 
even if imported, in order to feed and foster the infant industry. 
Would Canada not be economically more prosperous if the capital 
and labour so employed were directed to industries which nature 
enables it to pursue profitably without any artificial stimulus ? 
Looking at this question from the standpoint of universal humanity, 
is it not best for each nation to devote itself to such labour to enrich 
itself and increase the world’s wealth as it is best fitted for ? 
(ii) The second issue involved is this: Some foolish American talk 
about reciprocity as the first step towards annexation gave Canadian 
partisans the opportunity they used to the uttermost. No one in 
Canada thinks of annexation to the United States. This conviction 
Earl Grey has very confidently expressed—and it is certain that 
responsible men in the United States do not think of it. But the 
economic interests which might have suffered from reciprocity used 
for all it was worth the national prejudice. It is regrettable that 
the Canadians and the Americans, although so near neighbours, 
do often cherish a prejudice against one another. The conditions 
of the two nations are so similar that it is a question worth looking 
into, how the national difference has developed and how the 
antagonisms which may result from it can be provoked. It is 
certain that language was used in the heat of the conflict which 
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neighbours who want to live in the friendliest relations should not 
use to one another. Would humanity gain or lose by the amity or 
the enemity of Canadian and American? Detachment from the 
United States was represented as the proof of attachment to Great 
Britain, as if it were not Britain’s true interest that the relations of 
Canadians and Americans should be as cordial as possible. 

(4) We can now pass to the last problem to be here discussed. 
The Canadian is loyal to Great Britain, and his loyalty does not 
depend on the granting to his country of any economic preference. 
It is to insult him to suggest that the affection of the daughter lands 
to the mother country is only ‘‘cupboard love.’’ But this loyalty 
is not a sense of dependence. He resents being called a colonist : 
he is a Canadian. Canada is a nation. His national consciousness 
is being carefully fostered along with affection for the mother 
country. The writer was present at exercises in a public school in 
connection with the coronation. ‘‘ The Maple Leaf ’’ and ‘“‘O 
Canada ’”’ were sung before ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’ and ‘‘ God Save the 
King.’’ The public school is being used to instil this local 
patriotism as well as the imperial sentiment. As to the relation to 
Great Britain to be maintained there seem to be differences of 
opinion. The writer got the views of two eminent Canadian 
lawyers on the question of the appeal to the Privy Council: one 
held that Canada had not yet advanced enough in its native legal 
learning to give up with advantage the assistance such an appeal 
to jurists free of local prejudice could offer; the other was decidedly 
of opinion that Canada was sufficient unto itself. The French 
Canadians, while loyal to the British Crown, are not enthusiastic 
about accepting any imperial burdens, and we wonder how 
Nationalist and Conservative with antagonistic sentiments will 
work together. There are descendants of the loyalists who left 
the United States when the connection with Britain was cast off, 
and these cherish a very warm sentiment of attachment to the old 
country. The immigrant from England and Scotland offers no 
difficulty to the development of a Canadian nation loyal to Great 
Britain. In the immigrants from other European countries the 
difficulty of assimilation is likely to be greater, especially where 
religion combines with race in accentuating dfferences; but 
Canadians themselves are confident that the public school will 
educate the young in Canadian citizenship. It can hardly be 
expected that even if these men of varied nationality are blended in 
the Canadian nation, there will be transferred to them as a potent 
sentiment loyalty to Great Britain. At present the Canadian type 
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may not differ much from the British or the American; but while 
influenced by both it is already showing signs of divergence from 
both, and as the foreign elements enter into the national life more 
fully it is likely to become more distinctive. It would be rash as 
yet even to conjecture what that characteristic nationality will be. 
The unity of the British Empire, if it be maintained, is certain in 
the process of the years, to embrace growing differences, which 
need not be conflicting, but may become complementary, 

(5) In bringing this study of Canada to a close, the writer would 
desire to emphasise the immense possibilities, the glorious pro- 
mises, and the radiant hopes of the new land. Its peril would 
seem to lie in too close imitation of the conditions of the older 
countries; and its progress in originality and courage in using 
the natural resources, and its social opportunities for the develop- 
ment of a society in which wealth will be more equally distributed, 
in which labour of every kind will be held in high honour, in which 
class distinctions and caste prejudices will not interfere with a 
national solidarity, and in which the mental achievements, moral 
ideals, and religious aspirations of Europe will not be merely a 
borrowed tradition or convention, but an inspiration to still truer 
thinking, nobler doing, and fuller living. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE AND THE CONSUMPTION 
OF WEALTH :* 


THE ECONOMIC METHOD OF LE PLAY. 


THERE are three accusations which can reasonably be brought 
against the orthodox political economy and even, though in a 
lesser degree, against the more modern descriptive economics which 
is being slowly created in its place. 

First, although most of the theoretic writers set aside a division 
of their work for the discussion of the consumption of wealth, the 
treatment of consumption has always been perfunctory in compari- 
son with the careful and elaborate studies made of production, 
exchange, and distribution. Each writer has been content to set 
down a few vague generalities, but these stand in no special relation 
to the rest of his work. Moreover, each thinker discusses the 
consumption of wealth in a different way and no generally accepted 
theories have been worked out which can be set beside the theory 
of rent or the doctrine of marginal utility, to take two examples 
from the other sections of economics. The result on the general 
development of economic science has been unfortunate. The 
making of wealth has been studied as an activity in itself without 
reference to its end or object. It is true that in certain divisions of 
the subject, and especially at an early stage of the young student’s 
career, moral considerations must be set aside, as likely to confuse 
the impartial discussion of financial and commercial relations. But 
it is impossible always to maintain this attitude of indifference and 
to refrain from expressing judgments on the course of industrial 
development. The consequence is that, in the absence of a 
thorough study of wealth in its final relation to human life, that is 
of its consumption, the economist is even more prone than the 
average person to assume that the ultimate end of the economic 
process is merely the accumulation of material commodities and to 
insist that industrial development is to be judged successful or 
unsuccessful in proportion to its attainment of that end. 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society on December 12, 1911. 
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In the second place, political economy has always made much 
use of vaguely abstract terms, e.g., labour or subsistence wage. It 
uses such terms in argument as mere counters without any attempt 
to give them concrete meanings. There have been, for instance, a 
multitude of arguments, alike among the orthodox economists and 
the Marxians, on the relation between wages and the cost of sub- 
sistence. But until the researches of Mr. Rowntree at York, no 
investigator even tried to state what was the cost of subsistence. 
Yet it is quite possible to determine with at least a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth the amount and cost of food, clothing, shelter, and 
recreation required by the average workman and his family. In 
the absence of interest in the consumption of wealth, no such 
attempt had been made. 

The third charge which can be brought against the classical 
economists is that they took the industrial relations existing in one 
area and in one period of social development as though they 
existed equally in all other periods. They failed completely to 
realise that the conditions produced in our own days by factory 
industry, the accumulation of capital, and the improvement of the 
means of communication had affected a comparatively small section 
of mankind. The result was that many blunders were made, alike 
in understanding historical development and in dealing with races 
and countries living under an industrial system different from our 
own. Moreover, even our own system was not thoroughly studied. 
The orthodox political economist dwelt at considerable length on 
the relations between labour and capital, but he never distinguished 
the various grades of labour; he never studied the different forms 
of contract which might exist between workman and employer. 
For him labour was an abstract factor in the economic process, 
perfectly mobile, able at a moment’s notice to adjust itself to 
changes in industry, skilled in bargaining, unhampered by ignor- 
ance and ties of affection to particular persons or particular places. 

Now at the very period when the abstract political economy was 
at the height of its popularity, there was at work in France a thinker 
whose investigations and theqries were leading him to develop 
principles by which the defects and onesidedness of the classical 
science are naturally counteracted and a fresh light thrown on many 
of the essential problems of economics. This was Frédéric Le 
Play, who for the first time attempted to work out the technique of 
the detailed study of expenditure or the consumption of goods, and 
who is to be the main subject of this paper. It is worth while, if 
we are to avoid that very abstractness and aloofness from the actual 
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concrete workings of experience of which I feel it necessary to 
accuse the political economists (Adam Smith always excepted), to 
have in our minds some of the facts of Le Play’s life. 

He was born not far from Honfleur in 1806, and when quite a 
lad began in his wanderings among the fishermen and farmers of 
the neighbourhood to exercise his peculiar faculty of sociological 
observation. He became an engineer, taking the first place when 
he passed into the Paris School of Mines, and was plunged as a 
student into those political and social discussions which are a 
normal element in the lives of adolescents of a certain type. Just 
at that time interest in social questions was particularly keen in 
Paris. France was beginning to recover from the exhaustion of the 
Napoleonic wars and the revived intellectual life was turning, under 
the stimulus of the propaganda‘of St. Simon and his followers, to 
the consideration of the nature of social justice. Le Play was 
especially struck in these discussions by the uncertainty and inde- 
terminateness of all thinking on social relations. Probably his 
scientific studies helped to make him feel how extraordinarily un- 
satisfactory were the vague theorisings which then, as now, bore 
the name of political science. 

He and his friend Reynaud determined to make it their business 
to discover in social science a method whose rigorous exactitude 
should be, if possible, comparable to that of natural science. The 
two friends travelled in North Germany together in 1829, and set 
themselves to observe the social customs of the Hartz miners and 
Hanoverian peasants. Le Play was planning another tour in 
Spain when he was injured by an explosion in his laboratory, 
and while he was still suffering from illness, there occurred 
the revolutionary outbreak of July, 1830. Le Play, with 
his severely practical, rather limited, and extremely sensible 
and moral mind, hated revolution. He determined there and 
then, while listening from his sick-bed to the rioting of the mob, 
to devote his life to the establishment of social peace. But 
that, he decided, could come only by knowledge and knowledge 
could be obtained only by constant travel and observation. He 
resolved to give up every year six months to what may be named 
sociological travels. Between 1830 and 1844, he visited nearly the 
whole of Europe, following his profession as an engineer and at 
the same time getting the confidence of many men in many different 
walks of life. 

His familiarity with managers of mines and iron foundries 
forced him to consider a subject whose importance is slowly coming 
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to be recognised, i.e., the exact nature of the contracts between 
masters and workmen. He distinguished three main types of 
engagements—forced, voluntary and permanent, and **moment- 
anés,’’ which we might translate temporary or casual. He 
expressed strongly the view—since endorsed by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb—that casual engagements are socially undesirable, and 
regarded the disappearance of permanent relations between master 
and workman as one of the most evil features of modern industry. 
While he carried on these sociological investigations, Le Play 
was also working at metallurgy and in 1840 was appointed 
Professor of Metallurgy at the School of Mines. He was 
at work on a book published later under the title L’ Art 
Metallurgique au XIX¢ Siécle when the Revolution of 1848 
broke out. His friends, moderate men of many political parties, 
begged Le Play to abandon mining and devote himself to social 
reform. He was urged to write a book explaining his views, 
and in consequence he turned to the production of Les Ouvriers 
Européens—his finest book, which contains thirty-six most carefully 
studied monographs on families in various parts of Europe. The 
Coup d’Etat of 1851 prevented him from including in it, as was his 
original intention, an exposition of what he believed to be the essen- 
tial conditions of social well-being. But he became an important 
person under the Empire and was sent to London in 1851 to report 
on the cutlery and steel in the International Exhibition of that year, 
and was commissioner-general of the Paris Exhibitions of 1853 and 
1867. In return for these services he was created senator in 1867. 
It was due to his influence that in the same year prizes were offered 
to those industrial establishments where there prevailed prosperity, 
stability, and harmony of workpeople and employers. As many 
as 600 business houses presented themselves for this competition. 
Le Play also founded in 1855 la Société d’ Economie Sociale. After 
the fall of the Empire in 1870 he took no further part in public life 
but devoted himelf to the propagation of his views and to insistence 
on the importance of his method, points which he specially 
emphasised being the organisation of the family in relation to 
property and social conditions and the character of the engagement 
and relations between employer and employed. He died in 1882. 
Le Play seems to have been of a conservative habit of mind and 
probably, in addition, he was led as a scientist to a respect for actua! 
social facts as opposed to the idealist theorising of which he heard 
so much in youth. At all events he came to attach great, probably 
undue, importance to the traditional customs and institutions of 
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mankind. Therefore in studying social life he naturally devoted 
much attention to the family. Statistics on which could be based 
statements of averages in respect to groups of families were not 
available in the middle of the nineteenth century; and, indeed, 
Le Play seems to have had little liking for abstract statistics. 
Hence he studied each family separately. Naturally the subject 
matter is extremely complicated and some plan of observation and 
report had to be found, grouped round a set of facts which occur, 
though in varying relations, in each family. This central factor, 
which could be studied in each family whatever its grade of 
civilisation or social rank, Le Play found in income and expendi- 
ture, and accordingly his series of studies all have as their central 
feature a careful statement of a year’s income and expenditure of 
the family under consideration, drawn up according to a definite 
scheme which was adhered to in every case with almost excessive 
precision. His plan was, when visiting a new neighbourhood, to ask 
among employers and administrators in that area for an introduc- 
tion to a typical industrial family, to get into friendly acquaintance 
with it, if possible to be received for a few days as a guest, finally 
from his observations and conversations to draw up a monograph 
stating the essential features of the economic position and moral 
character of the family. Each monograph, as already stated, 
proceeds on a definite plan. It begins with preliminary observa- 
tions in which are described the place of residence of the family, 
the geology and industrial conditions of the area. To illustrate I 
shall give a free transcription of Le Play’s account of a London 
cutler in 1851, whom he must have met on his mission to report on 
cutlery at the great Exhibition. 

‘** The dwelling of the family is established in a populous quarter 
of London in the little street called Whitefriars Street, situated 
between the Thames and the great main street called Fleet Street. 
In choosing this quarter, the family wished as far as possible to 
unite two advantages: to be lodged at moderate rent in a self- 
contained house and to be near to the shop of a master-cutler in 
Oxford Street, for whom the father habitually works.’’ There 
follows a short note on the history of cutlery in London, its 
establishment by the French refugees after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes and its gradual supersession by the industry of 
Sheffield. Le Play also gives a short account of the piecework 
conditions under which the few remaining cutlers of London carried 
on their trade in their own houses. The family, we then learn, 
consists of the workman (34), his wife (33), four children, and the 
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old grandmother (82). In describing the religion and moral habits 
of the family, Le Play has occasion to remark on the separation 
of classes in church attendance in England, and in discussing 
health he mentions the underground kitchen, where the family 
spends much of its time, and the dampness of the neighbourhood. 
This, he says, gives rise to frequent illnesses, which cost on an aver- 
age the sum of 37 fr. a year. He also mentions Temple Gardens 
and the London parks, as valuable means of health and recreation 
open to the family. In discussing its social rank, Le Play explains 
that the workman is a home-work piece-worker, and that his reason 
for taking a complete house was that he hoped to open a little shop 
to sell his own goods—a hope in which he had been disappointed. 

After these preliminary observations each monograph describes 
next the means of existence of the family. These Le Play divides 
into sub-sections: (a) property; (b) subventions, by which he 
means payments in kind from the master; (c) occupations and 
industries. The London cutler’s family possesses no property save 
the father’s instruments of work, and receives no subventions, being 
entirely dependent on wages. It is interesting to contrast its 
position with that of a miner in the Hartz Mountains who owned a 
house and garden (Monograph IX) and a peasant in Hungary who 
possessed oxen, young bulls, a cow, sheep, pigs, etc. Le Play was 
much struck by the absence of property and subventions among the 
English workers in the great industries, and regarded their entire 
dependence on wages as one of the most evil features of advanced 
industrialism. 

Under the third heading, he always describes not merely the 
work of the father but also the activities of the mother and other 
members of the family. He notes carefully the amount and kind 
of domestic work undertaken by the women of the family, and it is 
indeed one advantage of his method that it prevents us from over- 
looking the non-commercial but none the less value-producing 
activities of women. In the case of the London cutler we learn 
that household cares are the wife’s main occupation, and that in the 
preparation of food and the care of the children she is assisted by 
the grandmother, who still possesses all her faculties. Every fort- 
night the clothes are washed in the underground cellar (le cave), 
where the lack of air and sun makes drying very difficult. It is to 
these circumstances that Le Play attributes the fact that the clothes 
of the working classes in London are less satisfactory than in 
Geneva. The wife, having been a dressmaker before her marriage, 
also makes the clothes of the family, and takes her husband’s 
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knives to and from the shop. Then follows a description of the 
method of existence of the family. In this case the meals are : 


Breakfast, 8 o’clock—Tea, with milk and sugar, and bread and butter. 

Dinner, 1 o’clock—Boiled, roasted, or fried meat, with bread and 
potatoes; the meat being sometimes replaced by fish or molluscs. The 
usual beverage was “ biére forte,” called porter. 

Tea, 5.—Like breakfast. 

Supper, 9.—Cheese, bread, and porter. 


Then comes a description of the house and furniture, utensils, 
garments, etc., and finally a note on the recreations of the family. 
In the case of the cutler’s family, Le Play notices specially the 
festivities of Christmas Day; other recreations are a couple of 
expeditions to Greenwich in the summer, one visit to the theatre 
in the autumn, and walks in the parks on fine Sundays. The next 
section deals with the history of the family, and in all the mono- 
graphs the most fascinating divisions are these curious little bits 
of biography of unnamed persons, interesting in no way because 
of their special powers or achievements, but merely because they 
are selected as representative social types. The first main division 
of the monograph is completed by a note on the customs and 
institutions assuring the well-being of the family. Le Play was 
much struck by the insecurity of the English workmen, as compared 
with those of other countries, and in his English monographs dis- 
cusses the working of friendly societies, trade unions, and other 
fellowships for mutual help. Then comes the main part of the 
monograph—a detailed budget of the year’s expenses and income. 
Le Play insisted that to everything should be given a money value, 
and that of course receipts and expenditure should balance. This 
rigidity of method is valuable, but it may be carried too far, especi- 
ally when, as is often the case, an estimated value is assigned to 
services and payments in kind. For instance, in drawing up the 
London cutler’s budget, he takes the cost of the instruments 
required in the making of knives, and calculates annual interest on 
this sum as a part of the family revenue. The budget of income is 
divided into two parts: source of receipts (whose capital value is 
given) and actual receipts. Much of this must be estimated—and 
when French money is used in the statement of the value of the 
animals and tent of a nomadic Russian shepherd, as is done in the 
opening budget, we cannot but feel that guesswork plays a con- 
siderable part in the calculations. Still the attempt at a precise 
estimation of the money value of every form of wealth enjoyed by 
the family has the enormous advantage, that we are forced to 
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consider its position as a whole and to realise that a higher money 
wage may well be consistent with a lower level of social well-being. 

The budget of expenditure falls into five sections: (a) food; 
(b) expenses in connection with the house, including rent, furniture, 
heating and lighting; (c) dress; (d) expenditure on moral needs, 
recreation and health; (e) expenditure on the upkeep of any indus- 
tries practised at home, debts, taxes, insurances and saving. Of the 
cutler’s family, Le Play says that it is pre-occupied solely with the 
desire of introducing more comfort into its existence and specially 
into its food and dwelling place, and that it manifests no tendency 
to save, whereas a maitre blanchisseur of the Parisian suburbs had 
saved, at the date when his family was studied, over 2000 francs. 

The expenditure sub-sections are further divided in accordance 
with a scheme rigidly followed in each budget. Food, for instance, 
falls into the seven classes—cereals, fats, dairy produce (milk, 
cheese, eggs), meat and fish, vegetables and fruit, condiments and 
stimulants, fermented drinks. The amount and cost of each article 
of food are given, and might afford valuable material for the physio- 
logist, who by modern methods is able to calculate dietary standards 
with an exactitude unattainable by Le Play. Interesting facts, 
however, can be discovered without this further refinement. The 
cutler’s family, for instance, consumed 164 kilogrammes of milk in 
the year at a cost of 36 francs, while of porter they used 624 kilo- 
grammes at a cost of 166 francs—an obvious misdirection of expen- 
diture in a family containing four children and three adults. After 
the budget come an appendix containing detailed accounts of the 
purchase of clothing for a year and of the expenses and receipts 
derived from domestic industry, and miscellaneous notes on any 
special point of interest. The monograph from which my illustra- 
tions are taken concludes with two notes: the first on the English 
poor law and its relation to English manufacturing industry, and 
the second on the insufficiency of religious education given to the 
children of the English artisan class. 

This is a brief sketch of the method advocated by Le Play for 
the study of the social life and economic position of the working- 
classes, which he claimed could be applied equally to families of all 
grades and of all varying degrees of civilisation. He himself ma > 
studies on this plan of a shepherd in the Ural Mountains, of a 
charcoal-burner in the Swiss forests, of a miner in the Hartz 
Mountains, of an ironworker in central Turkey, of French peasants 
of various types, of a Parisian launderer, etc., etc. These are all 
contained in his great volume called Les Ouvriers Européens, and 
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the method has been carried further by his disciples in the mono- 
graphs published under the title Ouvriers des Deux Mondes. 

It has been stated by later writers that the general results of 
Le Play’s method have been disappointing, and indeed it can 
be criticised on several grounds. It has already been admitted 
that he has probably carried too far the exaggeratedly precise state- 
ment of all the family activities in terms of money. Ai the same 
time the rigorous enumeration of all sources of wealth and all forms 
of expenditure guards Le Play and his followers from many of the 
errors of the ordinary economist, and might well be continued, the 


estimation in terms 1oney being either dropped or marked as an 
estimate only. He ha. een attacked, or perhaps it would be truer 
to say neglected, in scr © «1 cters by reason of his adherence to a 


traditional, indeed almost a patriarchal, view of society and its 
institutions. His conception of social reform was the reinstitution 
of social authority, alike in the family, in industry and in the state. 
With the desire of modern democracy for equality and liberty he 
had no sort of sympathy, and for the evils of modern industrialism 
he had no remedy save the establishment on a firmer basis of 
“‘patronage”’ or a permanent relation of wise and protective tutelage 
between master and workman. He seems to have been curiously 
ignorant of modern political economy and to have failed completely 
to understand that when industry had once been established on a 
competitive basis, the efforts of individuals to continue the former 
standards of right and duty between employer and employed were 
doomed to failure. These limitations of Le Play are, however, of 
less consequence in his detailed studies of working-class life than 
in his more general writings, and it ought to be remembered to his 
credit that he observed and proclaimed the drawbacks of the great 
industry, while bourgeois economists of the mid-nineteenth century 
could discern nothing except the great benefits derived from the 
increased accumulation of material wealth. In studying the 
position of Sheffield cutlers he was led to notice the part played in 
working-class life by trade unions. He devotes a special note to 
the constitution of the Sheffield unions and describes their system 
of collective bargaining. He speaks of the ‘‘ moderation, intellig- 
ence and good sense”’ displayed by the organisations of masters 
and men, and the additional security brought into working-class 
life by ‘these remarkable institutions,’ as he names them, at a 
time, it should be remembered, when English economists were 
obsessed by the false economics of the Wages Fund theory. 

It is, indeed, hardly possible to exaggerate the insight into social 
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conditions which results from a thorough study of family activities 
in relation to income and expenditure. For instance, it is only after 
one has worked through a number of budgets of town labourers of 
the lower grade that one comes to understand that the absence of 
fresh milk in the dietary of their young children is due to the fact 
that milk is too expensive to be afforded by a mother who has to 
administer an income of 20/- a week and pay 6/- or 7/- a week for 
rent. Some authorities on the feeding of children state that a child 
between one and two years needs a quart of milk per day; with 
milk at 4d. a quart this amounts to 2/4 a week, while the labouring 
class mother must feed even older children on 1/6 or even in some 
cases 1/- a week. In the same way the study of casual labourers’ 
budgets, as undertaken by a group of societies in Liverpool, reveals 
clearly the fact that when incomes vary between 4/- one week and 
30/- or 35/- the next, the money-lender cannot be regarded other- 
wise than as a social necessity. 

Moreover the study of the position of working-class families, as 
shown by their budgets of income and expenditure, reveals the 
total inadequacy of many of the ordinary economic formula. We 
have already noted that Le Play was driven to discuss in much 
greater detail than the ordinary economist the nature of the relation 
between employer and employed. He also makes a very elaborate 
classification of the economic position of the workman, distinguish- 
ing between domestic workers, who form part of the household of 
the master and are paid almost entirely by subventions, time- 
workers (journaliers), piece-workers (tacherons), master-workmen 
(chefs de métiers), tenant-workmen and proprietor-workmen (e.g. 
the workmen on the medieval manor who render labour in return 
for their holdings of land). My own work on budgets, conducted 
on extensive rather than on intensive lines, has revealed to me the 
necessity of a fresh classification of social grades. For example, 
some of the most interesting investigations into the position of the 
British working-man are less useful than they might be, because of 
their failure to distinguish between the position and problems of 
the labourer and the artisan. In many ways there is nearly as 
great a gulf between the labourer at 20/- a week and the artisan at 
35/-, as between the latter and the middle-class professional man, 
and schemes of charity or of social reform which treat both in the 
same manner will inevitably result in blunders. 

It is over sixty years since Le Play elaborated the plan of his 
budgets, and a certain number of improvements could be suggested 
for modern workers in the same field. These should, to begin with, 
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be persons trained in general economic theory and history. Le 
Play made many mistakes by reason of his contempt for the 
classical economists of his day, though he in his turn corrected 
many of their errors and inadequacies. It is only people who 
understand the working of the economic forces which determine 
the course of modern society, who can apprehend the full signific- 
ance of the financial position of different classes of workmen. In 
the second place, the study of budgets should be extended in two 
directions. There is no reason why wealthy families should not 
be investigated as carefully as are poor ones. Unfortunately it is 
much more difficult to obtain the necessary material. In the 
budgets published by the Economic Club and elsewhere there is a 
certain amount of material bearing on the position of fairly well-to- 
do middle-class families. But it is almost impossible to obtain 
representative budgets of very wealthy people. Yet there can be 
no doubt that the detailed accounts of a family with an income of 
£5,000 a year would be very instructive indeed from a sociological 
standpoint. 

Le Play adopted merely the ‘‘intensive’’ method of investigat- 
ing domestic finance. He based his conclusions on the thorough 
investigation of one typical family. But there are also advantages 
in adopting the ‘‘ extensive '’ method, i.e., the building up of 
averages based on returns from a number of families. By this 
method accidental circumstances are less likely to upset the general 
conclusions, though it is always necessary to allow for the fact that 
families able and willing to keep even the simplest accounts cannot 
be regarded as typical. But the greatest improvement on the Le 
Play method which can be suggested is that the investigations 
should be carried out, or at least supervised, by workers acquainted 
with hygiene and sanitary science. Since Le Play wrote, the 
necessary and essential elements in a healthy life have been deter- 
mined much more accurately. It is true that even on so 
fundamental a question as the amount of proteid necessary to 
keep a man efficient there is still much disagreement among physio- 
logists, while neither physiologists nor psychologists have yet even 
begun to investigate the amount of fatigue caused by different 
kinds of work and the amount and kind of recreation after toil 
required for recuperation by urban workers. But as hygiene 
progresses, we may hope that these gaps will be filled up; that the 
physiologists and psychologists will provide the economist with the 
data necessary to determine the cost of a healthy life in relation to 
various kinds of work and social circumstances, and that this 
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standard of expenditure necessary for efficiency can then be com- 
pared with the wages received and methods of expenditure actually 
adopted. It will be apparent that a study, both extensive and 
intensive, of expenditure in the various social grades of countries 
living under different economic systems, would be of enormous 
value in supplementing the too abstract conclusions of the 
economist who devotes his main attention to the production of 
wealth, and so tends to neglect the not less important question of 
its consumption. It will be apparent, too, that it might be of 
considerable practical value. Many people believe that the 
establishment of a statutory minimum wage, already tentatively 
adopted in some sweated industries by the Trade Boards Act, will 
be carried further. Clearly the members of trade boards would 
find much guidance in the determination of a satisfactory level of 
wages, if the expenditure of existing wages were already known 
and its hygienic deficiencies estimated by impartial and properly 
instructed persons. 

Alike, then, from the theoretical and from the practical standpoint, 
it is evident that a revival of Le Play’s method of study of domestic 
expenditure, improved as suggested above, might be of the greatest 
value to economics and sociology and ought to be made an integral 
part of the two sciences. 

MABEL ATKINSON. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE DEMOCRACY.* 


WHEN I received an invitation to address the members of the 
Sociological Society on this subject, I accepted it, not because I 
felt competent to deal adequately with the theme, but because it 
seemed to me to be a challenge which, as one engaged in the work 
of Ruskin College, I was bound to take up. 

Ruskin College was founded to democratise University educa- 
tion in some measure. It is controlled by the representatives of 
Labour organisations; its students come, in the main, by means of 
scholarships awarded them by Trade Unions; and the subjects of 
education are Sociology, Economics, Industrial and Political 
History, Local Government, Co-operation and Trade Unionism, 
and other subjects relating to civic and political life. In the one 
examination of the University of Oxford open to our students, the 
examination for the Diploma in Economics and Political Science, 
they have hitherto shown themselves not only equal to the Oxford 
undergraduates who have also entered, but markedly superior; 
probably because they have a first-hand acquaintance with indus- 
trial and economic problems which the ordinary Oxford student 
lacks. At Ruskin College, therefore, we are at grips with the 
problem under consideration. The lesson of our experience is that 
there are among the working men of the country, who at present 
are excluded from University education, two classes of men who 
ought to be brought to the Universities. The first class may be 
termed the genuine student—the sort of man in whom the desire to 
know, to get at the truth at all costs and for its own sake, is the 
dominant passion of life. Such men are rare in any class, but 
they are precious as they are rare; and the absolute number of them 
among the manual workers is considerable. I believe there are as 
many men of this type who are prevented by poverty from getting 
the education which would make their powers fruitful as there are 
to whom the Universities at present are open. 

The second class of man is more common. It is the class of 
man who seeks knowledge for the social use which can be made of 
it; the natural leader of men, who desires to lead towards some 


* Substance of an address to the Sociological Society, October 31, 1911. 
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fine end: if he be of the working class, to lead and guide his 
fellows towards a broader and fuller life. Here again, I believe, as 
many men who are fitted for such social leadership are excluded 
from the necessary intellectual training and knowledge as are 
admitted. Ruskin College and the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion exist mainly for the intellectual training of this type of man; 
but these two bodies, with some other similar efforts, present 
practically the whole provision the nation supplies to meet the 
wants of such men, if they be of the manual labour class. Such 
voluntary organisations, by themselves, are hopelessly inadequate, 
Their great value is experimental ; they point the way for organised 
national action. 

It must be remembered that if I speak of students needing 
educational facilities which are not supplied, there is another and 
far more important aspect of the same lack of adjustment. The 
nation needs the services of instructed students which are denied 
to it. The nation needs guidance and light which, in the nature of 
things, only the Universities can supply, and which, at present, 
they fail to supply. Mr, Graham Wallas well said the other day 
at Oxford, that our great society of the twentieth century was built 
up by unrelated specialisms. There is an old Indian parable which 
warns us of the danger of unrelated specialisms. A certain Rajah, 
the story goes, had four sons, and he announced to them that the 
one should succeed him who most completely mastered some special 
science. Each went his way and after seven years they met for the 
test. They walked out on the plain, and there they found a little 
heap of dust. The eldest son had studied Osteology, and by his 
art he was able to declare that the dust had once been the skeleton 
of a mighty tiger. The second son had studied Anatomy, and by 
his art he was able to put the fragments of dust together into bones, 
and to fit the bones into a perfect skeleton. The third son had 
studied Organic Chemistry, and he proved his efficiency by re- 
clothing the skeleton with flesh and nerves and skin, so that an 
apparently recently dead tiger lay before them. The fourth son 
had studied Magic, and he, by his art, summoned back the living 
spirit into the tiger’s dead body. And the tiger promptly devoured 
them all, 

The warning contained in this parable is, I think, needed now. 
The inventors and organisers of recent generations, in their greatest 
achievements, have called into existence sphinxes that confront 
us now with problems which we must solve at our peril. They 
built up a marvellous industrial system, of previously unimaginable 
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efficiency in wealth production. We have to solve the problem of 
making that system work justly and to the highest well-being of 
those whose lives it controls. They covered the land with railways 
and wove a network of steamship routes across the ocean, so that 
all the produce of the world can be assembled together in our great 
cities. We have to solve the problem of living and rearing our 
children in great cities and yet defying the forces that tend towards 
racial degeneration. They built up for us the greatest of Empires. 
We have to face the problem of Empire. And the kernel of the 
problem of Empire, in my opinion, is this shameful fact, that some 
four million unnecessary deaths take place yearly under British rule 
in India, even if we suppose that it is necessary for India to have 
a death-rate some thirty or forty per cent. higher than that of Great 
Britain. 

It is the function of the Universities to equip the minds of the 
picked men who must solve the problems of national life, Inseparable 
from the work of a University in giving intellectual training, is its 
work in extending the bounds of knowledge. Leaving out the 
Scotch and Irish Universities, about which I am not competent to 
speak, we have in England and Wales a number of local Universi- 
ties, whose main business is to teach, but which also do some 
research work of national importance; and we have the three 
national Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge—one 
metropolitan and two cloister Universities. The great weakness 
of the provincial Universities, in my opinion, is simply that they 
are so inadequately assisted by public funds. The University of 
London is a splendid infant: and a Royal Commission is deter- 
mining on what lines it ought to grow. But how about the ancient 
wealthy Cloister Universities of Oxford and Cambridge? They 
should be the Universities of Universities. They, and Oxford in 
particular, are the training ground for the rulers of the Empire. 
To be President of the Oxford Union is the regular apprenticeship 
fora Prime Minister. And if it be urged that the real rulers of the 
Empire are not Cabinet Ministers and members of Parliament, but 
the permanent officials who run the departments of the State, then 
be it noted that at the last examination for first-division posts in 
the Home, Indian and Colonial Civil service, out of 93 successful 
candidates, 51 were from Oxford University, 26 from Cambridge, 
leaving only 16 for all the other colleges and Universities put 
together. And yet the man in the street seems to regard Oxford 
and Cambridge as existing mainly for the purpose of supplying 
copy to the sports columns of the halfpenny press. 
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We have a double system of education in this country. For 
the son of the working man there is the elementary school, which 
he leaves, at latest, at the age of fourteen. Then, almost certainly, 
his education stops; for it is not education, except for a lad of 
peculiar physique, to go to evening classes at the end of a full day’s 
work. But for the son of well-to-do parents there is first the 
preparatory school where he stays up to the age when other boys 
leave the elementary school, then there is the ‘‘ public *” school, till 
eighteen or nineteen, and then unless he takes up a profession 
immediately, the University. Thus Oxford and Cambridge, 
instead of being in touch with the whole educational system of the 
country, are in touch only with one part of it. 

Next it must be noticed that both halves of this double system 
are spoiled by the class separation which divides them. The 
system of the public elementary school is cramped by narrow 
ideals. The equipment is frequently remarkably good, and the 
teachers remarkably able; but in spite of recent improvement the 
classes remain, for the sake of economy, disastrously large. The 
teachers know the children will soon, and finally, leave; they try 
to give them as much instruction as possible first. The training 
and development of faculties is not provided for. 

Exactly the opposite vice is found in the other half of our educa- 
tion system. Here instruction is entirely sacrificed, and time is 
lavishly spent on studies and exercises, useless from the point of 
view of information, for the sake of their supposed value as intellec- 
tual gymnastics. The dire result is that a man can not only enter 
either Oxford or Cambridge, but even pass out with the hall-mark 
of a degree, an utterly ignorant person. Recently I was giving a 
lecture to a class in a boys’ school, and I told them, hoping that 
they in time might have a chance of reforming Oxford, that if they 
wanted to save the Empire they must abolish compulsory Greek, 
and substitute compulsory Geography. While the effect of sacri- 
ficing intellectual training to instruction is to rob the youth of the 
country of intellectual initiative, self reliance, and the power of self 
education and self instruction in later years, the result of the oppo- 
site system on a favoured class is no less disastrous. The boy 
first and then the lad is trained, not to know anything that needs to 
be known, nor to be able to do anything that the world needs to 
have done, but to be a person of superior bodily and mental powers. 
It is not to be marvelled at if he thinks of himself accordingly, and 
supposes that the world exists to give him a comfortable berth, and 
not he to serve the world. Such, | am persuaded, is the natural 
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tendency of a ‘‘classical’’ education. Other influences may over- 
come this tendency; and the ex-public schoolboy may make an admirable 
public servant, but the tendency exists. And, what is equally bad, 
the immense resources of Oxford and Cambridge both for research 
and for teaching, are almost entirely wasted. The nation is in dire 
peril for lack of light, and the great and wealthy Universities frivol 
away their energies teaching young men to write Latin verse and 


Greek prose, 

It will be understood that in my opinion reform of the Univer- 
sities is imperatively needed, and that reform must begin with 
Oxford and Cambridge. Now you cannot reform Oxford or Cam- 
bridge from within.* The only possible engine of reform is a 
Royal Commission. Let us consider what should be the ideals 
which should dominate the detailed measures, 

In the first place these Universities should be made the crown 
of a single national system. Of course only a few of the boys who 
enter school can finally go on to a University, but the selection 
should be determined, not by class, as at present, but by ability 
and personal fitness. Provincial Universities and local University 
Colleges should be the educational centres of their own districts, in 
vital touch with schools for all classes, and Oxford and Cambridge 
and London should draw their students mostly from those lesser 
seminaries, 

Next, at Oxford and Cambridge, the University should control 
the Colleges, and the University should itself be controlled by the 
nation. It is difficult indeed to suggest a satisfactory national 
authority, but some national authority there must certainly be, or 
the problem of organising the University resources for service to 
the nation will never be faced. 

Thirdly, in my opinion, the three national Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London should be co-ordinated, and 
divide between them the field of research and university teaching. 

Lastly, a certain minimum of previous useful instruction should 
be demanded of a man before he is admitted at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Such a minimum might include ability to speak, write, 
and understand some modern foreign language, a good knowledge 
of geography, of the real history of this country so far as that has 
yet been ascertained, and me knowledge of world history, with 


* Very shortly after this address was given the proposal to allow science students 
to substitute a modern language for Greek was rejected by a large majority at 
Oxford. 
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some mastery of natural science and mathematics. Such an 
entrance examination working backwards would transform school 
education, sweeping away the cobwebs of the middle ages from 
the ‘‘public’’ schools, and elevating the aims and ideals of the 
public elementary schools; working forwards it would select for 
the Universities men who are fitted to profit by their higher oppor- 
tunities, and so help to transform them into theatres of strenuous 
intellectual effort zealously directed towards great ends. 
GILBERT SLATER. 
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ZIONISM AND ITS PROGRAMME. 


THE Zionist Congress held at Basel in August last changed the 
governing body of the movement. There is to-day nothing 
dramatic, sensational, or readily convertible into newspaper 
headlines about Zionism, so that even the sociologist who endeav- 
ours to keep in touch with all branches of his subject has no 
occasion to apologise if the work of the tenth Jewish Congress 
passed him by unmarked. To appreciate it, indeed, requires a 
pretty intimate acquaintance with the rise and development of 
Jewish Nationalism. 

In the ancient world religion was the servant of the state and 
the gods were part of the civic furniture. On the one hand the 
conquest of a state was the conquest of its gods: and on the other 
the pantheon of the victorious state stood ever open to receive 
recent recruits from among the gods of the conquered. In that 
ancient world the Jewish religion and the Jewish state were an 
anomaly. The Jewish religion was a national religion; but it was 
not the servant of the Jewish state, and the Jewish God was not the 
instrument of Jewish state policy. The Jewish religion was the 
eternal law for the Jewish people; the Jewish God their eternal 
Master. Twoconsequences followed. There was no Jewish pantheon 
offering an unrestricted hospitality to alien gods; still less could 
there be an exchange of the God of Israel for an alien god. And 
the Jewish nation was emancipated from the Jewish state. The 
eternity of the Jewish nation depended not upon military strength, 
not upon the permanence of this or that polity, but upon the 
eternity of its obedience to God and God's law. The Jews were a 
peculiar people as the living witness of God’s law; that was the one 
indispensable condition of national immutability, They persisted 
as a nation through the law and the iaw lived through the nation. 
The Jewish nation and the law of God were unthinkable apart. 
That unique marriage of two ideas, detachable among other 
peoples, is the key to the survival of the Jewish people. It kept 
the Jewish people alive through the Babylonian captivity : it made 
them an oasis of nationalism in the desert of Roman universalism, 
or the one stark rock in the fair Roman garden,—-as one chooses to 
judge the matter; it preserved the Jewish people in the ghettos of 
the Diaspora. 
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The French Revolution—and the French Revolution, of course, 
did not begin in 1789—induced certain Jews to attempt to divorce 
these two ideas. It promised the Jews political and social emanci- 
pation. To these Jews the indispensable corollary of full and equal 
citizenship in a European state seemed to be the abandonment of 
Jewish nationality. They, therefore, enunciated the doctrine that 
the Jews are a sect and not a nation, indistinguishable by any 
nationalist peculiarities in the modern state with its impartial 
patronage, toleration, or contempt of all sects. Inevitably the 
Jewish religion of these Jewish sectarians was radically different 
from the Jewish religion of the Jewish nation and radically similar 
to the Christianity of the Christian sects. Christianity throughout 
all its multifarious varieties is primarily a credo, a faith. Judaism 
is primarily a law of life. The Hebrew word for religion is doth; 
it is a word which means command, law. The Jewish emancipa- 
tionists instinctively took to calling Judaism ‘‘the Jewish faith ’’— 
there is an influential society in Germany which is called the 
Society of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith—and by that very 
act broke with and revolutionised the traditional conception of the 
Jewish religion. Inevitably the separation of the national and 
religious aspects of the early Judaism carried with it not only the 
splitting up of the unity of the Jewish nation, but the transfigura- 
tion of the Jewish religion. Zionism is a reaction against this 
two-fold assault upon Judaism. 

The reaction came from two very different quarters. It is a 
matter of history that the promise of the French Revolution has 
not been fulfilled. The Jew, even the Jew keenest to assimilate to 
his surroundings and ready to carry his concession almost to the 
verge of making his sectarianism hardly distinguishable from other 
sectarianisms, has not been admitted to full social and _ political 
equality. Anti-Semitism survives, stronger perhaps than for a 
century or two before the ideas of the French Revolution dawned 
upon the world, and it survives in the more liberal as in the less 
liberal countries. Anti-Semitism may be both social and economic. 
It may wound the pride of the Jew or close to him some or all the 
avenues to a career. In a country like Russia or Roumania it is 
the instrument of an openly avowed state policy aimed at reducing 
Jews to poverty of soul, mind, and purse. In countries like Austria 
and Germany the constitution gives to Jews a nominal equality 
which the government steadily refuses to carry out. In_ both 
Austria and Hungary the Jew who desires to make his way in the 
academic or the state service must be baptised. In France the 
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government is true to the constitution, but a powerful social 
element, fortified by the Catholic Church, seeks to make the Jewa 
pariah. Jews include perhaps a larger proportion of academically 
trained intellects than other races, and certainly no smaller propor- 
tion of proud and ambitious men. It was from these Western- 
trained men that Zionism borrowed Herzl and what might be called 
the staff of the modern nationalist movement. Their dormant 
Jewish consciousness was revived by Anti-Semitism, the external 
pressure of which drove them into Jewish nationalism. <A Jewish 
state offered them at once balm for their wounded dignity, a public 
activity denied to them in the lands of their birth, relief for the 
Jewish intellectual proletariat, and the ending of the economic 
misery of the mass of Jews. Theodor Herzl, an Austrian Jew and 
Paris correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, was driven by the 
Dreyfus affair to the conclusion that Jewish nationalism and the 
Jewish state were necessary because of Anti-Semitism, and would 
always be necessary because Anti-Semitism would always exist. 
He became the father of political Zionism. Of this form of Jewish 
nationalism there were two distinctive characteristics : the impulse 
came from without, from the presence of the Gentile, and it was 
essentially individualistic. The Jewish problem, as these men saw 
it, was the problem of so many millions of individuals: the poverty 
of this man, the stultification of that, the humiliation of one, the 
bodily peril of another. The problem of each individual was to be 
solved by the combined efforts of all, but that did not suffice to 
make it in the real sense a national problem. A collection of 
individuals suffering from a common malady is not a nation, any 
more than the unhappy exiles in a leper settlement constitute a 
nation. There must be a distinct spiritual unity among them, and 
before there could be a true Jewish nationalism Jews had to recover 
the spiritual unity which was theirs before the Revolution came to 
shatter it. The Westernised academic-bred Jewish nationalists 
failed of themselves to appreciate this truth, for in plain fact, revolt 
though they did against assimilation, they themselves were often 
too far assimilated to recognise the real enemy with whom they had 
to deal. This defect in the nationalist movement was made good 
by the Russian Jews. 

The vulgar conception of the Russian Jew as ignorant, semi- 
barbarous, gaberdine-clad, is profoundly false. He is the most 
cultured and most spiritual of all Jews. His passion for knowledge 
is witnessed to by the great colonies of Russian Jews and Jewesses 
in every Continental university which will admit them : his devo- 
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tion to an ideal by his capacity for self-sacrifice for the religion of 
his fathers or the cause of human progress. What distinguished 
the Russian Jewish nationalist from his Austrian or German or 
English brother was not inferior education but an unbroken Jewish 
tradition. There is only one educational system in the Western 
world which has been continuous and fundamentallly unchanged 
for some 2000 years—the Jewish, resting upon the Talmud and the 
Bible. It is an essentially nationalist education, an education in 
Hebrew literature, Hebrew thought, and the Hebrew tongue, and 
it is this discipline which the Russian Zionists all underwent, even 
those who passed from it to the university of the West. Many of 
these Jews might become unorthodox, even atheistic; but they were 
one and all penetrated with the Jewish spirit; they looked at the 
world in the Jewish way: they treasured Jewish culture and the 
Jewish tongue. They were, in brief, the genuine spiritual heirs of 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai and the other Rabbis, who, after the 
fall of the Jewish state, preserved the Jewish people by binding 
them closer to the Jewish law of life. For Jews of this kind the 
Jewish problem was not the suffering of individual Jews, but the 
suffering of Judaism. What revolted them was the assault not 
upon Jews but upon Judaism: what desolated them was the neces- 
sity under which Jews lay in the lands of the Diaspora of leading 
a crippled, pinched, and starved Jewish life, and the fear that 
under the storm of alien forces the Jewish way of life itself might 
be annihilated. They were always nationalist, and their national- 
ism took the form of giving Judaism once more a home in which it 
might live and develop freely. 

It was in 1895 that Theodor Herzi published his Juden-Staat. 
The name was significant: his aim was a state for Jews, not a 
Jewish state; a refuge for the oppressed Jewish millions, not for 
the harassed Jewish spirit. Naturally he did not require, still less 
insist, that that refuge should be Palestine. To Palestine as the 
only possible home for the Jewish people he came later when he 
came into touch with the Russian nationalists. For the Russian 
nationalists who wanted a home for Judaism, any other land than 
Palestine, the centre of the historic past, of the religious hopes of 
two thousand years and of every sacred memory, was unthinkable. 
The Jewish spirit could live freely, fully, loyal to its past, only if 
its roots were struck deep in the ancestral home of the Jewish 
people. The wicked might cease from troubling in the Argentine, 
in Canada, in Australia, in British East Africa, but the weary Jew, 
weary for Judaism, could not be at rest in any of these lands of 
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exile. Golus (exile), that is the name which the vernacular of the 
Jews gives to every land outside Palestine. And years before 
Herzl’s appearance in the early eighties, after the first whirlwind of 
Russian pogroms and contemporaneously with the activities of the 
noblest of the Rothschilds, Baron Edmund of Paris, the Russian 
nationalists with their feeble means had begun to plant small 
colonies in Palestine. 

Herzl’s political thinking was very European. He believed 
that with Jewish money, the sympathy of the Powers, and the 
consent of the Sultan, the Juden-Staat could be created in Palestine 
as the genii built Aladdin’s palace. The Sultan, desperately in 
need of money and seeing little prospect of averting disintegration, 
would readily sell a charter transferring Palestine to the Jews, 
whose loyalty and continued support could be counted on; the 
Powers would hasten to guarantee an arrangement which relieved 
them of a distressing political problem; Jewish money would then 
put the Jews in Palestine. Within a few months of the selling of 
the charter the Jews could enter into possession of their fatherland. 
It followed from this political conception that Zionism’s two 
primary needs were a great financial force, to be provided by a 
bank of immense resources, and unremitting diplomatic activity. 
It followed further that nothing should be done in Palestine until 
the charter was secured. Peaceful penetration, small colonisation, 
dissipated precious energies, and would be of no use if the larger 
aims were won. Herzl was disappointed. He founded a bank, 
but the Jewish money power withheld its support and its resources 
are small. He interviewed kings and ministers, but his diplomacy 
was barren. The charter did not come. What he did succeed in 
doing was arousing Jewish sentiment, marshalling Jewish forces, 
forming a world-wide Jewish organisation, and creating certain 
institutions through which it could operate. But they could not 
work until the charter came, unless Herzl altered his political 
thinking, and withdrew the veto on peaceful penetration. 

There is very little need to show how the Herzlian politics were 
doomed to fail in the attempt to convince the Russian nationalists. 
Their primary end was not to put the Jews in Palestine but to put 
Judaism in Palestine; not to make Jews happy but to make Jews 
Jewish ; not to banish poverty and hardship but to restore Judaism. 
Such men could not believe that even the Concert of Europe, the 
Sultan, and the millionaire Jews combined, could renew the Jewish 
spirit and renew the Jewish spirit in a night or a year. Such a 
result could not be achieved by a mechanical revolution; it must be 
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the fruit of a slow and a prolonged process and a conscious effort. 
Its chief instrument must be Jewish culture, school-teaching in 
Hebrew, a Hebrew literature, all working in a Jewish society 
dominated by a Jewish atmosphere. For the Russian nationalist 
peaceful penetration was not merely necessary because the charter 
failed to arrive, but because there was no other way by which his 
distant and difficult goal could be reached. 

A variety of forces induced Herzl to abandon the original 
rigidity of his attitude. The barrenness of his own efforts was 
one; the pressure of the machine he had created was another—for 
every machine clamours to be worked; but most of all was the 
influence on his mind of the Russian school. Herzl had one 
quality among many others proper to true genius—the power to 
learn. He began, in spite of the hindrance of his own training, to 
appreciate the Russian point of view, and it is hardly venturesome 
to suggest that had he not been cut off in ripe manhood this 
sympathy would have become very much more complete. It must 
be confessed that most of the staff he had gathered around him were 
much slower to move; they were and still are more royalist than 
the king. The critical episode in this conflict between the two 
tendencies was the Uganda affair. Mr. Chamberlain made an 
offer of sorts to the Zionist organisation of a territory in British 
East Africa. To the territorial Zionist it was a great and welcome 
triumph. Their Zion, their Juden-Staat, could as readily be estab- 
lished in East Africa as in Palestine. To the Russian Zionist it 
was the death of Judaism, the end of the Jewish nation. The fifth 
Congress had to consider the offer. It required all the personal 
force of Herzl to keep the two parties together so far as to agree to 
sending a commission of investigation to the offered territory, and 
when after an unfavourable report the sixth Congress rejected East 
Africa, a section of the territorial Zionists, headed by Mr. Zangwill, 
seceded from the movement. Shortly afterwards Herz! died, 
leaving behind him a memorable fabric and what may be called the 
spiritual problem of Zionism well on the way towards solution. 

The constitutional revolution in Turkey left no other method 
than that of the Russian Zionists in the field. The charter 
became at once plainly impracticable; peaceful penetration, 
the goal of which should be a spiritual centre instead of 
a state of Jews, was the only way which could be thought 
of as possible. But still the process of conquering the 
organisation was slow. Herzl left the machinery of the Zionist 
organisation in the hands of men sharing his early political 
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conceptions and much more immovably loyal to them than he; 
and they could boast in the party a very considerable following 
under the confused and obscure empire of the same ideas. It was 
only at the recent Congress, the tenth, that the Russian school 
secured the leadership of the organisation, though even now the 
control of the financial institutions rests with the Western school. 
Nevertheless it may now be said that in practical work in Palestine 
—the founding of colonies, the building of schools, the develop- 
ment of a Hebrew art—consists the programme of the Zionist 
movement, and anybody who desires to gain some idea of the 
quality and the variety of that work should read the little book on 
‘** Zionist Work in Palestine,’’ which the Zionist organisation has 
just published. On its political side the movement has become 
very modest in its demands. It leaves any large political develop- 
ments, if they are ever to come, to the future; for the present it is 
content with freedom to settle, to plant colonies, to found schools, 
to revive a Hebrew culture. Its ambition is to create not a Juden- 
Staat, but a home for the Jewish spirit, a new Zion from which the 
Torah, the Jewish way of life, may once again go forth to all the 
Jews of the Diaspora and all the nations of the world. 

H. SACHER. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THE UNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF AN 
INDIAN CITY. 


In the organisation of society among the Hindu population of 
India, there is perhaps no feature more interesting than the exist- 
ence of a large proportion of the people contact with whom means 
ceremonial impurity to the other Hindus, and who yet remain, as 
they have done for many generations, a necessary part of the scheme 
of society. The existence of such a class is, of course, not peculiar 
to India, but its origin elsewhere can generally be traced with fair 
clearness, and its continuance is a matter of comparatively short 
duration. In the present instance, however, its origin is absolutely 
unknown, and the theories which have been put forward by various 
observers obstinately refuse to fit all the facts; while the class is so 
essential a feature of Indian society that its abolition would mean a 
social reconstruction of the remaining people of an exceedingly 
fundamental character. 

It is not my intention, however, to discuss the whole question 
of the low untouchable castes of India. For that I have no special 
qualifications, and without these it would be merely unprofitable and 
possibly misleading. Suffice it to say, before I turn to the subject 
of this paper, that little beyond superficial observation seems to 
have been made and published about more than a very small 
proportion of the classes to which I refer. It is even impossible to 
know from the census figures exactly the number of the untouchable 
castes, because the precise degree of untouchableness is unknown. 
Some—and among them my friend Mr. V. R. Shinde of Bombay, 
who has made a very special study of the question—place their 
numbers at one-sixth of the total Hindu population, the largest 
proportion, by far, being in Madras and Southern India generally. 
I myself think that the number is much smaller than this, but at any 
rate they form a far larger proportion of the population than is 
generally conceived. 

My own inquiries relate to the Deccan only, and chiefly to 
Poona City, and it is about the untouchable classes of the latter 
that I wish more particularly to speak here. But inasmuch as 
the castes which may be considered untouchable are the same in 
Poona and the rest of Maharashtra, and inasmuch as Poona City 
is, like most Indian cities, little more than an overgrown village 
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and maintains its village organisation in many respects, it will be 
wise first to give a more general idea of the classes with which | 
wish to deal as they occur in the Deccan villages. 

The castes recognised as untouchable in the Deccan are five in 
number. These are not allowed to live in the village itself, but 
have special wadas or quarters outside the village proper. If there 
is a wall, as there often is, then they live outside the wall. Of these 
castes, representatives of two are found in almost every village and 
have regular functions in the village organisation; the other three 
may or may not exist, according to the special circumstances of the 
particular place. The five castes, placed in the order of respect, 
are as follows, to give them their Marathi names :— 


(1) Chambhars or leather-workers. 

(2) Dhors or tanners. 

(3) Mahars. 

(4) Mangs. 

(5) Bhangis or scavengers. 
Three of them are essentially trade castes and remain as such, the 
trades with which they are connected being considered impure. 
These are the leather-workers, the tanners, and the scavengers. 
The first two only occur where their trades are centred; the last is 
not required under ordinary village conditions. But the other two 
groups—the Mahars and the Mangs—are much larger and have a 
status in practically every village, 

The caste of Mahars is by far the largest. Its members, 
though impure, have definite duties in the villages. They are 
always the village messengers, the village guides to strangers, 
often the village watchmen. They erect the tents of strangers, and 
they have the duty of removing and disposing of dead cattle and 
other animals. For these duties, which they perform without 
special remuneration, they have land in the village area which 
belongs to the various families belonging to the caste and the 
village. This watan land remains with the members of the families 
wherever they may be: so long as some member of the family is there 
to perform the duties in his turn, so long the right is maintained. 
The fact of being a watandar Mahar, that is to say a Mahar whose 
family has landed rights and duties in a village, is a source of pride, 
and binds a man and his family to his original village by a very firm 
tie. He may sell his watan rights, but his status among his fellow 
caste-men is much lowered by this, and he becomes homeless and 
landless, looked down upon wherever he goes. In the villages 
many Mahars take up ordinary labouring work, or various trades, 
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in addition to doing their duties and working on their land; but so 
far as villages are concerned by far the greatest number remain in 
their old condition, depending on the produce of their watan land, 
doing their village duties, labouring for local cultivators during the 
busy seasons, varied in some cases by a few months in a town at 
such work as can there be obtained. Education is almost 
unknown, 

The other caste which is commonly found in every village in 
the Deccan is that of the Mangs. Their position and status are 
much more difficult to define. They are not attached to a village 
in the same way as a Mahar. Asa class they have no land, and 
they have no stated duties. And yet, there are some attached to 
almost every village. ‘‘ The Mang has two chief occupations,— 
he is a ropemaker and he is a musician. In return for services 
rendered to the cultivating castes he receives from them what is 
called baluti, that is to say, a small portion of the harvest of each 
field gleaned. It is the duty of the Mangs on their part to supply 
on demand traces for the cultivator’s plough and bullock cart, 
cords for binding the sheaves and for lowering the bucket into the 
well, slings for driving the birds from the corn, a whip for his team, 
a muzzle for his bullock’s mouth. Such ropes and cords are spun 
from the fibre of the agave plant. This is the Mang’s secular 
occupation. As a musician he is brought into relation with the 
religious worship of the village. In some parts it is his duty to 
beat the drum daily before the chief village temple : everywhere his 
services are required in connection with marriage ceremonies.’’* 

Such is the condition of the two chief castes as found in the 
villages of the Deccan: of the others we may speak simply as we 
have met them in Poona City. 

Poona, the city wherein the studies of which a slight sketch is 
recorded in the present paper have been made, is, as all know, the 
capital of the Bombay Deccan in British India. The chief city of 
the Peshwas during all the palmy period of the Maratha empire, it 
was captured by the British in 1818 and its fall practically meant 
the disappearance of the independent Maratha power. Though it 
Owes its importance partly to its position as a natural trade centre, 
it would only have risen to importance very slowly if the Peshwas 
had not made it their capital. It was a court city from the begin- 
ning, and it has not forgotten the fact to this day. In our own time 
Poona as a whole has increased but slowly. Its most rapid 


* Rev. N. Macnicol, Times of India, April 22nd, 1910. 
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increase was between 1881 and 1891, but the ravages of famine and 
especially of plague in the years following 1896 have given it a 
set-back from which it has not yet fully recovered. Its population 
since 1872 has been as follows :— 


1872 oe _ ei 118,886 
1881 tise os tad 129,751 
1891 a én — 161,390 
Igo! wine oo “ 153,320 
IQII . (provisional) 158,000 


This population is that of three separate sections, however. Poona, 
in fact, now consists of the ‘City,’ the old capital of the Peshwas; 
the ‘Cantonment,’ a purely British development, originally laid 
out as a camp, though now containing much other population, and 
still entirely under military control; and the ‘ Suburban Area’ 
with a municipality of its own, but which is really an outgrowth 
under modern conditions of the old city. The relative population 
of these portions is indicated by the following figures from the 1901 
census. Those for 1911 are not yet available. 


Poona City oa nae . cea 111,381 
Poona Cantonment ... ae + 32,777 
Poona Suburban area ose oo 9,162 


The present paper deals entirely with the first of these three 
sections. It forms a unit in itself. Its conditions are fairly stable 
and representative. It was as large as I felt myself able to study. 
On the other hand, cantonment conditions are so special as to 
represent nothing but themselves, and the suburban area consists 
of real suburbs without unity and practically without organisation. 
Hence I have entirely limited my view to Poona City in all that 
follows. 

Before turning to my special subject perhaps a few more 
figures would not be out of place, in order that an attempt may be 
made to give an exact idea of the city with which we have to deal. 
Of the total population (I speak from the census of 1901, but the 
figures are substantially accurate) of 111,381 persons, 98,431 are 
Hindus including Jains, and including also the untouchable 
classes. There are 11,332 Mohammedans, and the remainder 
includes 952 Christians, 483 Jews, and 168 Parsis. The number of 
males is slightly in excess of that of females, but the excess amounts 
only to 1800. 

The city itself lies in a somewhat crowded area on the banks of 
the Mutha river. It is not attractive to a visitor, being like most 
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other old cities rather a maze of narrow streets, though these have 
been much improved in recent years. It is unattractive because 
the backs of the houses usually face the public thoroughfares, 
gardens lying beyond the houses. If a bird’s-eye view of the city 
is obtained it looks like a forest of trees, so numerous are the 
gardens on an area which to a visitor at first sight seems like a mass 
of narrow and crooked lanes. In such a city there are, as far as I 
can make out, for the published census figures do not help us, 
about 7000 to 8000 members of the classes which are considered 
untouchable. They live segregated from the rest and, being 
segregated, are largely unknown to the general public. As an 
illustration of this I will quote a description of them from the 
Bombay Gazetteer (1881) the standard and usually very reliable 
authority for almost every corner of the Bombay Presidency. It 
devotes a dozen lines to the untouchable castes of Poona City, and 
they read as follows :— 

The depressed classes include Chambhars, Dhors, Mangs, and Mahars. 
They live in dirty huts outside of the town. They are idle, dishonest, 
given to drinking, thieving and telling lies. Both men and women are 
of loose morals and husbands and wives are changed at will. Of Mahars 
some are in the native army, some are domestic servants to Europeans, 
some are day labourers, and some are sweepers. Labourers and 
scavengers begging for remains of dishes served at dinner and for a 
morsel of food will remain crying at doors for hours together. Chamb- 
hars make shoes, Dhors tan hides, and Mangs make ropes and brooms. 
They live in abject poverty and have scarcely any bedding beyond a 
blanket. They go almost naked and have no metal pots in their houses. 
Their women work as day labourers and do house work. They cannot 


read and write and seldom send their boys to the schools which Govern- 
ment have opened for them. 


At least half of this description is undoubtedly incorrect now, and 
libellous on what is certainly a lowly and despised section of the 
population but not one worthy of these remarks. Thus, they do 
not, in large proportion, live in dirty huts outside the town; some 
do, but these are only a portion. They are as a class not idle, 
not dishonest, not more given to drinking than some other classes, 
and not specially thieves. They are not as a class of loose morals, 
but how this charge comes to be made can be explained compara- 
tively easily. They are not in the abject poverty described : and so 
on. Some things may have changed since 1881, but much of this 
description was never applicable, 


My own studies form the commencement of an inquiry, sug- 
gested to me by Professor Geddes some time ago, into the social 
conditions of an Indian city. Of these little is on record, and it 
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seemed at once to me that a good beginning could be made in 
connection with the untouchable classes. The method of work 
adopted was for myself or my workers to proceed from house to 
house, make friends with the people, and get them to give parti- 
culars with regard to their households, their occupations, their 
sources of income, where they came from, and the like. As 
workers and assistants in my own personal investigations, I have 
had the exceeding good fortune to be able to employ none but 
members of the untouchable castes themselves, and have so 
obtained information which is probably more trustworthy than I 
could otherwise have got. By this means I have obtained more or 
less complete data within the scope I laid down for myself, for 1400 
households, or probably at least between 80 and go per cent. of the 
total. I want it to be understood from the beginning that the 
object at the back of my mind was essentially economic,—a desire 
to ascertain the present economic condition of well-defined groups 
of people living under city conditions in British India. My full 
figures are not as yet in form for publication, and I can only at 
present submit a sketch of some of my principal results, and 
indicate in some way the evidence on which they are based. 

rhe largest of the five castes with which I intend at present to 
deal is that of the Mahars. These number probably between 2000 
and 2500 in Poona City: my figures refer to 2066 persons. They 
may be divided into two classes. The first of these are the 
watandar Mahars of Poona, the descendants of those who were 
formerly attached to the three villages out of which Poona has 
grown. They have their land and wadas: though they are segreg- 
ated yet the land is theirs; the houses, more or less well built, are 
their own, and this is reflected in their habits and conditions in 
other ways. In contrast with these, the natural inhabitants of the 
place, are the large crowds of people who have been attracted to 
Poona for work and who live under much more squalid and 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

The household arrangements for the latter are very peculiar. 
The owner of the land on which they have settled does, as a rule, 
nothing for them except put a latrine in the field. Beyond this, 
the tenant builds his hut and it remains his. He pays a ground- 
rent of say eight annas per month for the space, but the hut is 
passed on from tenant to tenant. Such a hut is generally made of 
mud, and roofed with corrugated iron or old kerosene-oil tins, and 
it is generally about twelve or thirteen feet by six or eight feet over 
all, and is only sometimes built on a plinth a few inches high. 
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Inside it is usually divided into two small rooms by a partition 
which goes partially across the room, made also of mud, and some- 
times there is a space in the roof used for storage or for sleeping. 
There is often a very small verandah, included in the above 
measurements, on which it may be a goat is kept. 

At least three-quarters of the Mahars in Poona City are of this 
class, drawn to the city by the chance of work, going backward and 
forward to their villages constantly, and being in every sense 
strangers and pilgrims. Including both the classes I have named, 
the population of 2066 with which I am dealing was contained in 
555 families. In this number no less than 942 people (45°6 percent. 
of the Mahar population) were earning money in one way or 
another. Of these 574 were men, 297 were women, and 71 were 
children. The terms men, women, and children are difficult to 
define, and too much stress must not be laid on the figures for each 
of these classes. My aim was to include a boy as such until he was 
about 18 years old, and a girl as such until she went to live with 
her husband at the age of 15 or 16, but the figures must not be too 
much relied on in this direction. They are employed as follows :— 


Men Women Children Total 

Poona City Municipality (as street 53 «=. 86 -. §& += 144 
sweepers, coolies, etc.) 

Factories... ace aa ee = aM oa SE ss Se. 69 

Railway aes whe er ia © os 

Domestic servants ee ee ~~ Ql ws 9h we Ge OD 


Coolies me ans ae Na ~ Te... Se a OS % 326 
Miscellaneous mila i des = Oi. EE es ee 
The miscellaneous occupations are very miscellaneous. They 
include skilled artisans like masons, sellers of firewood, ward boys 
in hospitals, and beggars. 

The joint-family system touches the Mahars very little. As a 
rule a husband, when his wife takes up her abode with him, sets up 
a separate establishment. There are exceptions, but this is a 
general rule. It makes the economic position a little more easy 
to consider than would otherwise be the case. At the same time, 
among the really resident Mahars of Poona it is most common, 
and apparently most desired, that a young couple should have their 
parents, or one of them, living with them. One of the older 
people can then do the housework, attend to the children, and so 
on, while both of the younger pair can go out to work and contri- 
bute to the family income. The average earnings per month, 


whether as wages in the ordinary sense or as casual earnings, 
worked out as follows :— 
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Man Rs. 9.9 per month.* 
Woman ees -- Rs. 4.1 per month. 

Child... aes -» Rs. 9.1 per month. 
The high figure per child is accounted for by the very large 
proportion of big boys and young men included who can earn 
men’s wages in the factories,+ on the railway, and in other occupa- 
tions. The earnings per family amounted to Rs, 13.1 for a family 
of 37 persons. In one hundred families, there were found one 
hundred men, fifty women, and twelve children, who contributed 
to the family income. 

So much for data concerning the Mahars: Let us now turn to 
the next great caste, that of Mangs. These are, in my experience, 
the most squalid of all the groups with which I am at present 
dealing. They have no status in the community, and have hence 
far less self-respect than can usually be found among the Mahars. 
The greater part of them live under conditions similar to those 
already described for the more unfavourable section of the Mahars, 
though I know some Mang wadas which are well kept. Their 
houses are not dissimilar in construction to those of the Mahars, 
and do not need special description. Unlike the Mahars, the 
Mangs have a very general caste occupation, namely, the making 
of baskets, brooms, and ropes; and this is work which the women 
do regularly in their spare time, and so enter into the category of 
earners although they do not leave home. The number of families 
of Mangs dealt with in my figures was 526, comprising 
1981 persons. The number of these definitely assisting in main- 
taining the households was 992, or 50 per cent. of the Mang 
population—a considerably greater proportion than among the 
Mahars. This is, of course, due to the prevalence of home occupa- 
tions, as above indicated. Of these earners, 531 were classed as 
men, 351 as women, and 102 as children. They were employed as 


follows :— Men Women Children Total 


Poona City Municipality (as street 154 -- 14 21 + = 279 

sweepers, coolies, etc.) ‘ 
Factories... a v sas sal 5 _ : 6 
Railway ” . 4 — ee + 
Domestic servants iii ss —— 8 6 119 
Coolies fe “as in os eae ue Sl 361 
Miscellaneous ai ae = = 92 on > i eS 


* The exchange value of the rupee is fixed at one and fourpence; Rs. 15 to £1. 

+ There are two important factories in or near Poona. One is a silk and ooman 
mil] near the city: the other the Government ammunition &c. factory at Kirkee, 
five miles away. 
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follows :— 


Man ese. exe .. Rs. 9.1 per month. 
Woman = .. Rs. 3.8 per month. 
Child... ee .. Rs. 4.5 per month. 


Here the children, not being usually taken on the railway or in the 
mill, have much lower average earnings than was the case with the 
Mahars. The earnings per family, however, amounted to Rs. 12.6 
per month for a family of 3°8 persons. To obtain this there 
assisted, in one hundred families, one hundred men, seventy 
women, and twenty children, 

The third caste with which I have to deal is that of the Cham- 
bhars, or leather-workers. It occupies the highest social position 
of these untouchable groups, and on the whole is also in a better 
economic position. Fewer women take a share in the family 
earnings, and on the whole the children do not work so young. 
Many, if not most, of the caste work as their own masters and make 
boots and shoes. The number of families with which I am dealing 
is 196 containing 798 individuals, of whom 271 shared in earning 
the family income, or only 342 per cent. These consisted of 238 
men, 25 women, and 10 children : thus showing how completely the 


women have disappeared as an earning force. The people were 
employed as follows :— 


Men Women Children Total 


Bootmaking, Leather-working, etc. 217 15 -- 14 ++ 246 
Factories pee tae Picasa 4 
Railway = oe I 
Domestic servants 4 — — 4 


Coolies 


The caste is essentially, therefore, a trading group, almost the 
whole being engaged in their recognised occupation. The average 
earnings per month among the Chambhars is a good deal more 
indefinite than among those previously dealt with,—as so large a 
Proportion are their own employers. The figures given, however, 
are according to the people’s own estimates, and I do not think 


In this case the ‘miscellaneous’ includes the men, women, and 
children to whom broom and basket making is a principal occupa- 
tion, and, among the Mangs a large number of beggars. The 
average earnings per month, including all these casual forms of 
income, worked out according to the people’s own statements as 
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they are very far from the truth. 
follows :— 


Man _... ion .. Rs. 10.5 per month 
Woman ron .. Rs. 4.5 per month. 
Child oe .. Rs. 4.3 per month. 


The income per family worked out at Rs, 13.5 per family of 41 
persons. There was more trace of the joint-family system here, for 
one hundred families contained 120 men, ten women, and five 


children who assisted in producing the family income. 


I shall say nothing of the Dhors or tanners because they are 
represented in Poona by under a dozen families, and hence no 
useful general information can be drawn from their condition. 
Tanning in Poona is most largely done by Mohammedans. 

The last social group with which I have to deal is that of the 
Bhangis, or scavengers and removers of night-soil. They are the 
lowest in the social scale, and are looked down upon by all the 
others. On the other hand, they are not by any means the lowest 
in comfort, in housing, or in independence. Their houses are 
usually well-built and clean, and the people are far more permanent 
residents of Poona than are some of the previous classes. 

Of these my records deal with one hundred families, containing 
a population of 373 souls. <A larger proportion among them are 
wage-earners than in any previous case, simply because as a rule 
men, women, and children as soon as they are old enough all 
engage, morning and evening, in the recognised work of the caste. 
It is remarkable, too, that in this work the earnings of men and 
women are the same, and those of a working child almost as great. 
This is, perhaps, what would have been expected, for in their work 
the employer pays for having the work done, and rarely looks to 
see who does it. All the wage-earners (241 in 100 families) with 
whom my records deal were engaged in the work of the caste, 80 
per cent, on behalf of the public authority, and the remainder for 


private parties. Their average earnings worked out as follows :— 





Men ft... aa .. Rs. 7.7 per month. 
Woman we .. Rs. 7.7 per month. 
Child... wa .. Rs. 5.6 per month. 


while the income per family reached the large total of Rs. 18.2 per 
month. The number of wage-earners per family is high (2°4) as 


They appeared in the average as 
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has already been noticed, and in 100 families there were 110 men, 
110 women, and 27 children engaged in gaining the family income. 
Such are a few of the most obvious figures resulting from my 
inquiry. Let us nowsee what they mean on a cursory examination. 

The first point which must strike any one who considers them 
is the very small families which are dealt with. In every case the 
actual number of persons per family is below four, except in the case 


of the Chambhars when it just exceeds that figure. The actual 
figures are as follows :— 


Mahars __... re si — £2 
Mangs ee eae —s sig 
Chambhars ve ee on Oe 


Bhangis_... as sae ~ 29 


These figures are for the family which lives together as an economic 
unit, occupying one house. Taken in this sense it shows a some- 
what astonishing, and certainly serious, state of affairs. For it is 
obvious that when the average family numbers below four, the 
population must be diminishing. I have devoted a good deal of 
inquiry to find out the causes of this smallness of the family among 


the untouchable classes in Poona, but 1 can only here give the 
conclusions which I have reached. It is not due, in my opinion, 
except incidentally, to the fact that many of the people are wander- 
ers, for it applies to a purely town caste like the Bhangis as well as 
to those who are constantly coming and going. Two factors seem 
to be dominant: one, the poor character of the housing, sanitary, 
and water arrangements; the other, a very large infant mortality. 
The existence of the latter is a deduction, and I have not got any 
direct evidence of it. The fact of small families, of diminishing 
population, seems certain, and forms a very difficult and yet 
insistent social problem in connection with the labouring classes of 
our Indian cities. The second point concerns the family income. 
This according to my figures stands as follows :— 





Number in Average per 


family Family income member 
Rs. Rs. 
Mahars ae er roe 3-5 
Mangs aes ws =~ 2 <u SEE secsenins 3-3 
Chambhars os ae Sa Peer $98 8. wives 


a i 
Oo & 


Bhangis ee 18.2 ceeseeeee 
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The income per family of course, from some points of view, 
appears small, and is small really; but it appears to represent a 
very considerable advance on the amount paid a very few years 
ago. In most cases (except the Chambhars), and most markedly 
among the Bhangis, it involves the regular wage-earning of more 
than one member of the family. And the question at once arises 
as to how far it is adequate for the needs of the people under 
Indian conditions, and with the habits of the classes to which the 
people belong. The question thus posed can only be answered by 
a consideration of the family budgets of a number of the classes to 
which we are referring: finding out from them how the money is 
spent, how far it is adequate according to the people’s own idea, 
and finally how far it is adequate according to a theoretical standard 
worked out elsewhere. With some difficulty I have collected, for 
Mahars alone, a number of family budgets more or less complete, 
and more or less reliable. I cannot enter into the full discussion of 
these in the present paper, but I may summarise one of them which 
may be considered typical. 

The family in question consisted of seven persons,—an old man 
and woman, a young man and woman, and three children of the 
latter aged respectively 10, 7, and 4 years. The old man was unfit 
to work and simply spent his time about the house, doing most of 
the necessary housework and attending to the children. The 
younger man was the principal wage-earner and was a mason. 
When working he obtained ten annas per day, but his work was 
irregular, and was considered on the average as simply extending 
to thirteen or fourteen days per month. The two women worked 
as coolies, and obtained on the average about two annas per day, 
or say Rs. 4 per month each. __ As their work and their earnings 
were irregular, this is probably a maximum. The children, of 
course, did not work,—nor did they go to school. The total 
income of my typical family, therefore, counting thirty days per 
month, would not exceed as follows :— 


Rs. as. 
Man ii sae .. Q 13 per month. 
Woman (1) ae .. 4 — per month 
Woman (2) wee .. 4 — per month. 





17 13 per month 


‘ 


This is equivalent to an annual income of 213 rupees 12 annas, or 
say 214 rupees. Against this have to be placed the expenses, 
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which are given to me as follows. The house is their own, and no 
rent has to be paid, 


Per month. Per annum. 
















Rs. as. Rs. as. 
Food. 
Grain (bajri and rice)... -. -. § 6 
Fish and flesh* ... _ oe io alent 
Vegetables sie a - = gf 
Spices, chillies, etc. ... oe — 
Salt Hes ae ‘a ne ~~ — 3 
Oil for cooking ... ee = on a o i 
Tea eee eee eee ove —— 2 a 
Sugar es hes ial a —< = oe 4 
Spirits and Todd om = “i re 
10 664 124 14 > 
Fuel. Hy 
NN as me, ome ee ee . 


Fuel (wood) 


Tobacco 
Clothes. 
2 men 
2 women 




















3 children 5 14 
Holidays 12 — 
Religious rites x 
Interest t ... 3 — 
Miscellaneous 


Total 





This shows, then, a net balance against the family of about Rs. 6, 3 
which I understand is saved, if necessary, chiefly on the clothes a 
bill. ; 
To anyone accustomed to a consideration of humble Indian 
| life, there is not much to comment on in this statement of account. 
The simplicity of the food, in which the price of grain is a 

dominant factor to an extent almost inconceivable elsewhere; the 
gradual introduction of tea as a luxury for very special occasions; 
: the large amount of expenditure on sugar which is, nevertheless, I 
' believe, one of the most economical parts of the expenditure; the 


*In addition, there were usually two meals per month of bullock’s flesh received 
48 @ watan right, consumed by men only. 


t On loan of Rs.50 obtained some years ago. 
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absence of butter or ghi from the diet and its replacement purely by 
a vegetable oil,—these are all factors which may be regarded as 
almost universal. The large expenditure on alcoholic liquor is 
particularly noticeable, but known to exist among these castes 
where the religious influence does not prohibit, though it discour- 
ages, indulgence. The present is a very respectable family, and, 
among such, only the men drink. A woman drinking, at least in 
public, is considered a disgrace. The indulgence in liquor is the 
weakest economic factor in the budget, and makes what would 
otherwise be a fairly satisfactory economic position into one which 
is certainly not satisfactory. 

The remaining items call for littke comment. The people con- 
sidered that the legitimate point for saving where this is necessary 
was in the provision for clothes. The amount put down is what is 
regarded as requisite for proper clothing. The interest is at the 
rate of 26 per cent, on Rs. 50, being an old debt contracted in 
former years,—possibly (though I do not know this), on the 
occasion of the younger man’s marriage. The general economic 
position of the family is not satisfactory, but this is caused almost 
entirely by debt and by drink. Otherwise the position would be 
far different, and saving would be not only possible but easy. The 
foregoing may be considered a fairly typical case among almost 
any of the classes with which this paper deals, but is more 
characteristic of the Mahars than of any others. It illustrates very 
fairly the condition in which the vast proportion of the respectable 
members live. 

Here I must stop. The data presented are simply some of the 
first superficial results of my inquiry, and such as they are deal 
entirely with the economic aspect of the position of the people with 
whom I am dealing. Of their social position, of the disabilities 
under which they suffer, of the lack of education and the difficulty 
of obtaining it, of the devotion to drink which has done so much 
to keep these castes in a low position, of the institution of muralis 
or girls dedicated to various gods which has done much to lower 
the moral reputation of the castes,—of all these and a dozen other 
problems I cannot now speak, but must reserve my results for a 


future occasion. 
Haroitp H. MANN. 
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NOTES. 


The Annual Meeting. 

The annual general meeting of the Sociological Society will be held on 
Tuesday, March 26th, at 8, Members are reminded that under Rule 8 
any two members of the Society may nominate any member for election 
either as an officer of the Society or as an ordinary member of the Council, 
provided that the nomination be made in writing and be delivered to the 
Secretary not less than one month prior to the annual meeting. 


Lecture Arrangements. 

The arrangements for the meetings in the second part of the session— 
January to May—are being completed just as we go to press. Members 
of the Sociological Society and many others engaged in the study of social 
tendencies will note with interest that the programme contains a number 
of papers bearing upon questions at present attracting considerable atten- 
tion. Dr. Mott will submit some results of an important series of investi- 
gations lately conducted by him in the field of heredity. Mr. Graham 
Wallas will discuss one of the questions of social psychology to be treated 
by him in his forthcoming book, which carries forward the line of 
speculation opened in ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics.’”” Mr. McDougall in 
his paper on the General Will has chosen a theme which in these days of 
debate on projected extensions of the franchise is of especial moment. The 
problem of the Rise in Prices, to be dealt with by Mr. W. T. Layton, is 
one of at least equal importance. Captain St. John, who has lately made 
an exhaustive inquiry into American experiments in penal reform, will 
deal with several that have a special interest for this country. An‘, 
finally, we hope that members will have the pleasure of welcoming Pro- 


fessor Westermarck after an absence of several years from the Society's 
platform. 


Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita). 


We deeply regret to record the death, at Darjeeling in the Himalayas 
on October 13, of Miss Margaret E. Noble, more widely known under her 
Indian name of Sister Nivedita. The daughter of a Congregational 
minister and born in Ireland in 1867, she was associate’ in the nineties 
with a group of ardent educationists in London and was among the 
founders of the Sesame Club. At the end of 1897 she went out to Calcutta 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Swami Vivekananda in his scheme 
for the education of Indian women and girls. Taking a small house in 
the Hindu quarter and living with the utmost simplicity in the Indian 
style, she devoted herself thereafter, with intervals for rest and travel 
in Europe and America, to the work of teaching and writing. Her 
remarkable gift of interpretation found expression in many contributions 
to the Indian reviews, generally on aspects of Indian history and social 
custom, and in several volumes, the most important of which is ‘“‘ The 
Web of Indian Life ” (Heinemann, 1904). 
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Sister Nivedita joined the Sociological Society during her last long 
visit to England, in 1907, and she took a keen and critical interest in its 
activities. Every reader of this Review will remember her trenchant 
onslaught on sociologists in general, and our contributors in particular, 
published in the number of last July under the title of “‘ Things One 
Expected of a Sociological Society.’”” The view that in the field of social 
science observation and theory must be detached from any direct concern 
with public action was to her one of the worst of heresies, and she would 
have contested vigorously the affirmation in a recent presidential address 
that it would be to parody the name of Sociology to undertake to unravel 
the causes and effects of current events and tendencies. In the article 
above referred to she besought English sociologists to quit the region of 
academic speculation and to devote themselves to such matters as the 
analysis and definition of wealth, the social implications of empire, ‘‘ the 
difference between races and nations, between history and ethnology, 
between place and kindred, as factors in social evolution.” Latterly 
her own studies lay almost entirely in the direction of Eastern religion, 
art, and social tradition. Her last piece of work in the sociological 
field was the paper on the Present Position of Women contributed 
to the transactions of the First Universal Races Congress, and, like much 
of her writing, it did less than justice to her powers of thought and 
exposition. Those who knew how greatly her mind had matured during 
the last few years were convinced that, had she lived, she would have 
produced an interpretation of Indian society of the highest value. She 
was a personality of extraordinary force and vividness, and her passing, 
within a few days of her 44th birthday, is counted an incalculable loss 
by all who had the privilege of her friendship or co-operation. 


Dr. R. D. Roberts; Mr. J. M. Ludlow. 

We record with great regret the death, on November 14, of Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, at the age of 60. Dr. Roberts had been for many years a 
leader in the province of university extension, and since the reconstitution 
of the University of London he had held the post of Registrar to the 
University Extension Board and as such had the direction of the extension 
work in the metropolitan district. He was an especially able public 
servant and combined with administrative capacity an alert and sympa- 
thetic interest in many causes educational and social. The Sociological 
Society, and more particularly the Cities Committee, could always count 
upon his active co-operation. He was a frequent attendant at the meetings, 
and only a fortnight before his death presided at Dr. Gilbert Slater’s 
lecture on ‘‘ The Universities and the Democracy.’”” For some months 
before his death Dr. Roberts had been devoting himself almost exclusively 
to the arrangements for the Congress of Universities of the Empire, to be 
held at South Kensington next July. 

By the death, in his 91st year, of Mr. John Malcolm Ludlow (on October 
17) the Society loses one of its original members. Mr. Ludlow was almost 
the last survivor of the interesting group of men who in the middle of 
the nineteenth century gathered around Frederick Denison Maurice. It 
was Ludlow who, in 1850, defined the aims of those who founded the 
Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associations; he drafted the first 
Industrial and Provident Societies’ Act, which became the basis of future 
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co-operative legislation and of labour co-partnership, and he was an 
invaluable servant of the Working Men’s College. From 1870 to 1874 he 
was Secretary to the Royal Commission on Friendly and Benefit Building 
Societies, and from 1874 until 1891, as Registrar of Friendly Societies, was 
the official head of the movement with the creation and development of 
which he had had so much to do. 


Survey of an Indian City 


We print in this number with much pleasure the first results obtained 
by Dr. Harold Mann of his survey of social conditions in a typical Indian 
city. Dr. Mann, who is now Principal of the Government Agricultural 
College at Poona, is already known to the Sociological Society through a 
valuable piece of original work—the investigation of life in a Bedfordshire 
agricultural village published in the first volume of Sociological Papers. 
Those who have some acquaintance with life in Anglo-India, who know how 
exacting are the demands upon a public official, and how difficult it is to 
enlist and train workers for labour of this kind, will share our appreciation 
of Dr. Mann’s efforts. The paper here printed touches, of course, only the 
fringe of an inexhaustible subject, and we shall hope to receive in the near 
future a second instalment of the results obtained by Dr. Mann and his 
Indian assistants. 


Lectures at the School of Economics. 


Professor Hobhouse continues his course on Social Evolution on Monday 
mornings during the Lent term, beginning January 15, and his course for 
second-year students on Tuesday mornings beginning January 16. Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, also a member of the Council of the Sociological Society, 
will give six lectures on Recent Statesmen on Wednesdays at 5 o’clock 
beginning on January 31st. We are asked to call attention to the two 
lectures given every year by Mr. A. L. Bowley on Recent Blue-books 
relating to social and industrial progress. In these lectures, the first of 
which is fixed for February 1st, Mr. Bowley gives a short account of the 


principal results obtained in the recent publications of the Board of Trade 
and other departments. 


Archzology and Social Survey. 


We have received from Professor Mitchell Carroll, Secretary of the 
Archeological Institute of America, a batch of papers giving an account 
of the summer field session of the School of Archeology held last year at 
the Rito de los Frijoles, near Santa Fe, New Mexico. The field session 
aims at bringing together persons interested in the study of anthropology 
for first-hand investigation and discussion, supplementary to university 
instruction. The programme provides an interesting example of co- 
ordinated studies—linguistic and botanical survey being combined with 
anthropological investigations among the antiquities of the district, and 
lectures on the tribes in the south-western section of the United States 
and on kindred or contrasted civilisations. Visits were paid to the 
important sites of the neighbourhood, lectures being given at the ruins, 
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and to the neighbouring Indian Pueblos for lectures and observations on 
the houses, house-life, industries, social organisation, ceremonies, and 
environmental conditions of the Indians of Rio Grande valley. The School 
of American Archeology is permanently established in the old Spanish- 
American city of Santa Fe, New Mexico. Its director is Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett. 


The Eugenics Congress. 


The first International Eugenics Congress, organised by the Eugenics 
Education Society, will be held at the University of London from July 24 
to July 30. The object of the Congress has been stated in a widely circu- 
lated leaflet from which we quote the following passage :—‘‘At present the 
most urgent need is more knowledge, both of the facts of heredity and of 
the action of social institutions in causing racial change and the ways of 
modifying and controlling them. As knowledge accrues, it must be 
disseminated and translated into action. The imparting of such knowledge 
constitutes a great problem in education : for both private individuals and 
public bodies have to be impressed with the gravity of the situation and 
taught how to act eugenically. Ultimately it may be possible to induce 
societies to adopt a well-considered eugenic policy and to reform themselves 
on eugenic lines; but the immediate need is to check biological degenera- 
tion.”’ The papers will be grouped in four sections, the heads of which 
are: The bearing upon Eugenics of (1) biological research, (2) sociological 
and historical research, (3) legislation and social customs ; (4) consideration 
of the practical applications of eugenic principles. The membership 
subscription is £1 or 25 francs. Communications should be addressed to 
the Honorary Secretary, 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


Education for Working Women. 


The Workers’ Educational Association is to make special efforts this 
year to bring more women within the scope of its activities, and is making 
an excellent beginning by opening classes for them in connection with the 
Lambeth branch. Over 300 women students have already been enrolled 
in the 1911—12 classes, and they are making very satisfactory progress, 
though the demands made upon them by their homes are necessarily more 
constant and exacting than those which render study difficult for the men. 
It is for this reason as a rule that the women are so frequently unable, 
at first, to keep pace with the men, and have to go through a good deal 
of preliminary work before being admitted to the tutorial classes. Other- 
wise, we learn, there seems to be but little intellectual difference between 
the men and the women. The latter are just as anxious to learn as the 
former, and have pretty much the same range of interests, except that at 
a few centres they have asked for instruction in domestic subjects, such as 
hygiene and cooking. Their occupations are very varied. Elementary 
teachers head the list. Next come married women, textile workers, clerks, 
and dressmakers. The rest are a miscellaneous host including nurses, 
domestic servants, shop girls, laundresses, and many different kinds of 
factory hands. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC Memorrs. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L., LL.D. London, 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1911. 30/- net. 


Ir is a pity that the life-history told in these two volumes should have lost 
something of its effect owing to the form in which it is presented. In a 
certain sense it may be true that every man can tell his own story best, 
but the advantage gained by the autobiographer is often dearly bought. 
A public man is seldom the best judge of his own career; the material he 
can supply for the record of his activities is better left to the sifting of 
other hands. Where this material consists largely of letters, articles, and 
other documents, spread over a wide space of time, it is all the harder to 
handle for him who is at once the writer and the subject of the memoir, 
especially when the task is undertaken at an advanced age. It is probable 
that his modesty will lead him to omit things that ought to have been said 
and that his candour will prompt him to say things that need not have 
been said. Mr. Harrison has avoided many of the pitfalls which beset the 
path of the autobiographer, but in some respects he has failed to do 
himself full justice. The Memoirs would have gained by a stricter 
revision and compression; if a good deal had been relegated to a volume 
intended only for the perusal of his family and his immediate friends the 
impression made on the public mind would have been more in accord with 
what the author himself would have wished. An independent biographer 
would not only have brought a detached judgment to the task of selection, 
but would have been free to set forth the life-story in a more favourable 
light. 

Not that we would willingly have forgone Mr. Harrison’s comments 
from his present standpoint on the events of his earlier years, but it would 
have been well if these had formed only a part of the final summing-up. 
It is impossible for an old man, however consistent his life may have been, 
and however vigorous his mental powers may have remained, to avoid 
altogether reading the present into the past. However strenuously he 
may disclaim the pessimism of an octogenarian, Mr. Harrison shows at 
times some lack of a due perspective, as when he disparages the musical 
developments of the last fifty years, or expresses his distrust of all modern 
education. Let us take one of his pronouncements in the part of a 
laudator temporis acti. He is convinced that literature is on the down- 
grade, but the evidence on which he founds his case seems quite illusory. 
“What writers,” he cries, “‘ have we in 1910 that can be compared with 
those of 1810,—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Lamb, Landor, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, Jane Austen, 
Maria Edgeworth?” At first sight this seems a formidable list, but a 
little examination will sadly thin its ranks. To have any meaning the 
comparison must take account only of writers whose eminence was 
acknowledged at the dates mentioned. Now in 1810 Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats were respectively twenty-two, eighteen, and fifteen years of age, 
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so that beyond question they can have no place in the galaxy. In that 
year, moreover, not one of the Essays of Elia, or the Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, or Jane Austen’s novels had been published, so that their authors 
were quite unknown to fame. As Rogers, Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, and 
indeed Southey and Miss Edgeworth too, could be readily counterpoised 
several times over by writers of the present day, the list may fairly be 
reduced to Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, and of these the last two 
had not produced their best work by 1810. There may be no Wordsworth 
or Coleridge living amongst us, but with such writers as John Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, Henry James, Thomas Hardy, Edmund Gosse, Andrew 
Lang, Rudyard Kipling, Bernard Shaw, J. M. Barrie, H. G. Wells, Israel 
Zangwill, Joseph Conrad, Maurice Hewlett, Anthony Hope, John Gals- 
worthy, Arnold Bennett, W. B. Yeats, and Alfred Noyes, we have surely 
no need to be ashamed. 


If these slight blemishes in the work before us have seemed worthy of 
mention it has only been for the sake of discounting them at the outset, 
so that an unequivocal appreciation may be offered of the life-history it 
seeks to record. Of his personal circumstances and experiences Mr. 
Harrison has told us only enough to satisfy reasonable curiosity, wisely 
allowing the interest to centre in his account of the public movements in 
which he took a more or less active share, of his impressions of the notable 
personalities with whom he came into contact, and of the development 
of his creed and policy. I use the word “ policy ” advisedly, for it is 
certain that throughout the last half-century Mr. Harrison has been one 
of our most influential public men in the truest sense of the term. If he 
has not sought the immediate responsibility of a practical statesman it is 
because he felt himself called to the still higher réle of guiding public 
opinion from a standpoint independent of party politics. Such service as 
he has rendered is apt to pass without full recognition, for in times of 
social and political stress the voice of reason is too often only a voice crying 
in the wilderness, and it is indeed well that we should have the chance of 
such a retrospect as is here afforded, not only that we may give honour 
where it is due, but that we may gain a clearer insight into the springs 
of progress. To read these Memoirs is to live in sympathy through all 
the stirring movements and events of the past sixty years and to find a 
trustworthy clue to their interpretation. Mr. Harrison has come to be 
identified so largely with an intellectual and spiritual cause which to the 
public eye seems somewhat remote from practical issues, that there is 
some need for the reminder that no man has in a less degree incurred the 
charge of holding himself aloof from the duty of the moment. It may 
be that in more than one crisis his attitude has perforce been expressed 
rather in the form of a protest than of an effective crusade, but even where 
his warning passed unheeded for the time it can hardly be doubted thet 
it bore fruit in due season. When we consider the vast extent and variety 
of the public interests with which he has concerned himself we cannot fail 
to be struck by the triumphant manner in which time has justified his 
initiative. His career may owe something to the good fortune which 
relieved him from professional preoccupations, and gave him exceptional 
opportunities of placing himself abreast of the best thought and culture 
of his time, but it owes infinitely more to his natural endowments and to 
the moral purpose which has animated his use of them. Few men have so 
happily estimated their own powers and chosen the most fruitful field for 
their activity. Mr. Harrison’s name will not go down to posterity as that 
of the founder of a new faith or a new philosophy, nor will it be associated 
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with any outstanding measure of political or social reform. He will be 
known as the pre-eminent critic of thought and life in his day and 
generation, but it will also be remembered that he interpreted his function 
as a critic in no narrow or negative sense, devoting an almost boundless 
energy to the task of making his view of the right prevail. To a passionate 
enthusiasm for truth and justice and for human well-being he has united a 
rare insight into the realities that underlie the world of shows, and he has 
fought his battles with the effective weapon of a singularly facile and 
trenchant style. 

The Memoirs contain weighty lessons for the student of sociology. At 
a time when a disillusioned and uninstructed generation is lending a 
willing ear to a reactionary philosophy which implicitly denies the possi- 
bility of any prevision in human affairs, it is consoling to find such patent 
evidence of the light that could be thrown on the course of subsequent 
history by the illuminating generalisations of Auguste Comte. Mr. 
Harrison makes it abundantly clear that without the assumption of the 
reign of law in the evolution of human societies, and without the inspira- 
tion and doctrine of the founder of sociological science, his life would have 
lacked its guiding principle. In the sphere of international and imperial 
affairs it is indeed remarkable how successful Mr. Harrison has been in 
anticipating either the course of actual events or at least the attitude 
which has been finally adopted by the majority of political thinkers. His 
voice has constantly been raised in condemnation of that policy of wanton 
aggression on races of real or supposed inferiority in civilisation which is 
only now beginning to weigh upon the consciences of our more enlightened 
statesmen. Ever since the days of the Crimean War he has been a 
watchful critic of our foreign policy, uttering timely protests against all 
alliances or understandings that serve to bolster up effete dynasties or 
institutions in their suppression of popular liberties. It goes without 
saying that he was an advocate of Home Rule for Ireland long before the 
question was seriously taken up by Mr. Gladstone, and that he foresaw 
the difficult situation that has arisen out of our occupation of Egypt. 
Perhaps the most outstanding example of the political insight which he 
gained through his scientific study of history has been his faith in the 
destiny of France, and his conviction that the security and progress of 
Western civilisation depended on a rapprochement between that country 
and Britain. No less noteworthy is the impress which Mr. Harrison’s 
activity has made in the sphere of social conditions. Discerning that the 
uplifting of the masses must be sought in the attainment of a stable 
economic position and a rational education, he bent all his energies towards 
this twofold end. Convinced though he was that the hope of a lasting 
peace between employer and employed lay in the moralisation of the 
capitalist and his acceptance of his function as a social trust, he recognised 
that progress would be hastened if labour were placed in a position more 
favourable for the assertion of its claims. Thete is no phase of his public 
career of which he has more reason to be proud than the predominant 
share he took in the deliberations and findings of the Trade-Union Commis- 
sion of 1867, which helped so largely to secure the charter of free combina- 
tion. Though Mr. Harrison’s labours in the field of popular education 
have not followed the beaten tracks, and though he is inclined to under- 
value the work that is now being done under our national system, 
especially in the secondary schools recently established under public 
control, an ample tribute is due to him for the labour and thought he has 
devoted to the gratuitous supply of lectures on history and allied subjects 
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through a long course of years. Little need here be said of Mr. Harrison’s 
activity as leader of the Positivist Group in this country, partly because 
for various reasons the subject does not bulk largely in the Autobiography, 
and partly because the matter was dealt with in a recent number of this 
Review. The reader of these volumes cannot, however, fail to note with 
deep interest the process of the writer’s emancipation from conventional 
orthodoxy, and of his deliberate and confident acceptance of the system 
of thought and conduct which he has done so much to impose upon current 
theories of life. The Memoirs form a fitting crown to the long list of Mr. 
Harrison’s published works. JAMES OLIPHANT. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE LABOURER. 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760—1832. By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1911. 9/- net. 


Tue elements, the fundamental facts, of English history are slowly getting 
written. This volume is an important addition to the work that has been 
achieved by other writers, so important, indeed, that it is the plain duty 
of every citizen to study it if he can possibly do so. Unfortunately too 
many of our citizens are debarred from the knowledge and intellectual 
training necessary for intelligent citizenship. 

The authors begin with an examination of eighteenth century enclosure. 
They explain what were the motives that prompted landlords to promote 
Enclosure Acts, how those acts were carried through a Parliament entirely 
subservient to the landlord interest, how Enclosure Commissioners were 
appointed, and how the villagers fared when enclosure took place. They 
show that enclosure was always dreaded by the labourers, but that their 
protests were disregarded, and their most embittered resistance overridden. 
It was a profitable profession to be an enclosure commissioner, and 
employment depended on giving satisfaction to the class that promoted 
enclosure acts. All sorts of perils awaited the cottager whose well-being 
had largely depended upon common rights and the ready access to the 
land provided by the intermingled strips in the common arable fields. 
He might exercise common rights without being able to prove he was 
legally entitled to them. In that case he lost them without compensation. 
He might enjoy them as the tenant of a toft or common-right cottage. 
In that case he had the satisfaction of knowing that an allotment of land 
would be given to the owner of the cottage. In the quite exceptional case 
in which the labourer had an allotment of land, it was usually placed in 
the remote corner of the parish, and he was required to fence it at a 
disproportionate cost, so that he was practically compelled to sell it for 
what it would fetch. Henceforward he was a landless serf, driven to get 
his subsistence by the sale, without reserve, of his labour in a narrow 
overcrowded labour market. For in the first place the hedge is a labour- 
saving device, an enclosed parish therefore required Icss labour than the 
same before enclosure. Secondly the landless labourers having now no 
alternative occupation had to sell all their labour time to the farmers, or 
else waste it in idleness. Thirdly they were tied to the parish in which 
they were born by the infamous Settlement Acts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond see in this change of status, due to enclosure, 
the fundamental cause that made possible the terrible degradation of the 
village labourers in the beginning of the nineteenth century. They show 
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how even the men who had advocated and driven through the enclosure 
policy were aghast at its results on the outbreak of the French war, and 
driven to devise various remedies, of which the worst, the Speenhamland 
policy, was the one actually adopted. They bring out the new point that 
the various bread scales adopted at different times show that the labourer 
was being progressively forced down to a lower standard of subsistence 
as well as to a continually lower depth of social and moral degradation. 
They conclude their volume with an intensely interesting and intensely 
mournful history of the last labourers’ revolt, that of 1830. 

The authors’ views demand searching criticism. In particular it is 
necessary to examine the accuracy of their conception of the influence on 
the fate of the labourer of enclosure. The area enclosed by acts of Parlia- 
ment during the eighteenth century was about four million acres. There 
can, I think, be no doubt at all about the accuracy of the picture presented 
of the effect of enclosure where it took place; but it may be urged that a 
change affecting the method of holding four million acres out of the whole 
area of England was essentially local and far less influential than our 
authors represent it as being. The answer—which they do not give as 
clearly as they might—is, in the first place, that enclosure was taking place 
contemporaneously by other means than acts of Parliament. It is extremely 
difficult to make an accurate estimate of the extent of non-Parliamentary 
enclosure in the eighteenth century, but I should place it at about eight 
million acres. If this be correct, then we have in all some twelve million 
acres of common, common fields and commonable meadows enclosed between 
say, 1702 and 1805. In the second place, it was not only by means of 
enclosure that the policy of the great landlords of rounding off their estates 
and getting complete control of the land, by uprooting the peasantry, was 
being carried out. By other means the same end was pursued in the 
country of old enclosure, and in open-field villages which were not enclosed 
till long afterwards. 


Again it may be urged that enclosure was economically necessary. . 


This, I believe, is the unanimous verdict of every modern writer who has 
discussed the subject. But then, without exception, they ignore the one 
directly pertinent piece of evidence on the subject. The Isle of Axholme 
successfully resisted enclosure. Instead of being worse cultivated than 
other land it is extraordinarily productive. Sir Rider Haggard, after 
careful and expert examination, wrote enthusiastically about the excel- 
lence of its agriculture. What was economically necessary was that the 
old system of balance of power between landlord and peasantry, which 
denied to both a free hand, should pass away. It was not necessary that 
the process of change should give freedom to the landlord only. Our 
authors, however, judiciously dodge the question of the economic necessity 
of enclosure. They take the perfectly safe ground that it was unjust and 
disastrous, for both the labourer and the whole community, that when the 
change of agricultural method took place, which increased so enormously 
the net product of a given amount of labour applied to the land, not 
only was no share in the economic gain secured for the labourer, but, 
while the landlord got perhaps trebled rent, and the large farmer the 
means of making large profits, the labourer lost his cow, his supply of 
fuel, and every chance of cultivating a bit of land for himself. What the 
country needed was a little of the spirit of the Elizabethan statesmen. Up 
to 1775 the statutes still remained which stipulated for a living wage and 
four acres of land for every agricultural labourer, but all political power 
was in the hands of an oligarchy of landowners. In consequence the old 
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laws for the defence of the peasantry became a dead-letter. Individual 
landowners saw the evil and pleaded for the labourers, but in vain. 

There are, however, two points which I think can be correctly made 
against Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. The first is that they entirely leave out 
of account the effect of the change from good to bad harvests in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Dr. Levy (‘‘ Large and Small Holdings ”’) goes 
to the opposite extreme, and writes as though every harvest was excellent 
from 1700 to 1760, and every harvest miserable after 1760. That, of course, 
is absurd; but yet it does appear that a very remarkable change for the 
worse did take place. Mr. A. W. Ashby, investigating in detail the village 
of Tysoe in Warwickshire, found that the change in morale, which led to 
numerous illegitimate births, took place about 1760, and he attributes it 
to the poverty caused by bad harvests. 

The second point is much more important. Bare mention is made of the 
revolution in textile manufacture, which first of all deprived the villages 
of the bye occupation of spinning, and later stopped the village looms. I 
am certainly not disposed to depreciate unduly the importance of enclosure ; 
but I do not believe that any less importance must be attributed to this 
closely similar influence upon the fate of the villager. 


GILBERT SLATER. 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND COMMON SENSE. 


CRIMINAL MAN ACCORDING TO THE CLASSIFICATION OF CESARE LOMBROSO. 
Briefly summarised by his daughter, Gina Lombroso Ferrero, with 
an Introduction by Cesare Lombroso. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1911. 
Price 6/- net. 


THE CRIMINAL AND THE CoMMUNITY. By James Devon, Medical Officer at 
H.M. Prison, Glasgow, with an Introduction by Prof. A. F. Murison, 
LL.D. John Lane, 1912. 6/- net. 


S1GNorA Lombroso Ferrero says that ‘‘ the curability of crime is an entirely 
novel idea, due to the modern penal school,”’ that is, presumably, to 
Professor Lombroso and his followers. In this she is mistaken. The cure 
or reform of the criminal had been suggested several times in different 
countries and, in at least one place, in the Low Countries, had been put 
into fairly effective practice. To admit this is not to detract from the 
merits of the criminal anthropologists. It takes a great deal of effort to 
lift mankind out of a groove, and generally a roundabout way of doing 
it seems necessary. For ages an attempt was made, and indeed is still 
made, to measure out so much punishment for so much crime, without 
much interest being taken in the criminal. It is, however, being dis- 
covered that to deal satisfactorily with crime some interest must be taken 
in the criminal and some endeavour made to understand him. Lombroso 
and his school have had a share in pressing this discovery on the attention 
of mankind. Herein lies his and their great claim on our gratitude. But 
with him the main interest seems to have lain in the physical and mental 
characteristics of the criminal. He therefore examined some thousands 
of convicted persons—presumably most of them in prison. By doing so he 
created a movement which has helped to turn men’s attention from crimes 
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to the human beings who perpetrate them. It is a great movement and, 
in Lombroso’s hands, a humane one; though, like all fresh departures, 
certain features of it have been seized on, exaggerated, and misrepresented. 

It may be that without this preparation of the ground Dr. Devon could 
not have arisen amongst us or his message have been so easily received. 
However that may be, it seems very certain that Dr. Devon’s method is 
the more direct and more practical. 

“ Any study of the criminal based on observations made when he is in 
prison,” says Dr. Devon (p. 44), ‘‘ must of necessity be partial and mis- 
leading. It is like writing a Natural History from a study of caged birds. 
Parts will be right, but the whole will be wrong.” And again: ‘ For 
sixteen years I have been looking for the offender of the books and I have 
not met him. The offender familiar to me is not a type, but a man or a 
woman; and we shall never know nor deserve to know him till we are 
content to study him, not as the naturalist studies a beetle, but as a man 
studies his neighbour” (p. 48). He also insists that any study of the 
criminal “‘ is defective and can only be misleading in so far as it is not a 
study of offenders in relation to their circumstances ’”’ (p. 5). 

Lombroso, who wrote the introduction to his daughter’s book (which 
seems to have been finished before his death), claims ‘‘ the Reformatory 
at Elmira, the probation system, juvenile courts, and the George Junior 
Republic ” as results of ‘‘ the modern school,” meaning apparently the 
movement started by himself. Mr. W. R. George would hardly recognise 
Lombroso as his inspirer, one would think, yet in some respects Mr. 
George is more nearly allied to him than are the advocates of reformatories 
and kindred institutions. For Signora Ferrero says of prisons: “If 
imprisonment does not serve to intimidate instinctive criminals, still less 
is it a means of rehabilitation ’’ (p. 154). These words were probably not 
meant to apply to the modern American reformatory. If so, Lombroso did 
not go so far as Dr. Devon, who says (p. 331), ‘“‘As all institutions have 
this in common, that the longer a man lives in them the less he is fitted 
to live outside, it follows that the shorter time a prisoner is cut off from 
the ordinary life in the community the less chance there is of his develop- 
ing habits which will be useless to him on his return.”’ It is quite plain, 
however, that the arguments of both these authorities lead to much the 
same conclusion, which is, briefly stated, that an offender should, if 
possible, be treated according to his individual needs in society, and only 
confined if all other means are hopeless. The incorrigible criminal should 
not be turned back on society, but should be kept apart, though treated 
humanely and helped to lead as useful a life as possible. 

Lombroso’s suggestions seem curiously unequal and sometimes incon- 
sistent. He deprecates the death penalty, yet allows it for extreme cases, 
without any very satisfactory reason for, or definition of, the exceptions. 
He advocates careful rearing of children without punishment, and praises 
the use of probation, yet advocates “ fasting, cold shower-bath, or even 
the rod.”” He denies that imprisonment is a means of rehabilitation, yet 
supports (p. 175) ‘‘ institutions which undertake to cure criminals, while 
protecting society from their attacks." One gains the impression that the 
nic criminal anthropologist,” though he has, rather indirectly, done excel- 
lent pioneer work, has never quite thought out the practical part of the 
subject, the true principles and best methods of dealing with criminals. 
He al:most seems to have been too busy looking for stigmata and examining 
shapes and dimensions of skulls to attend to the more weighty and 
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practical matters of how and why individuals come to commit crimes, and 
how they may be prevented and induced to do better things. 

For what is the result of all this study? Undoubtedly, by the examina- 
tion of 7,000 or more prisoners, Lombroso must have learned something 
of the physiology and mentality of that number of convicted persons. 
But, even if all the occupants of all the prisons in Christendom were 
examined, and their stigmata and skull measurements recorded, we could 
not base any very reliable conclusions on the results until we had a like 
record about the rest of the population. His conclusion that the ‘‘ born 
criminal ’’ is a species of epileptic is, however, very interesting, and 
really important if it helps to humanise and rationalise our treatment of 
these unfortunates, and to emphasise the necessity of careful examination 
and investigation in all cases. Whether he is right in putting the 
proportion of these born or epileptic criminals at one-third of the whole 
number of persons who are called criminals it is impossible for a layman, 
or perhaps for anyone else, to be certain. The proportion makes no 
difference to the principle that society is responsible with regard to all its 
criminals, that care should be taken, for their own sakes and for the sake 
of the community, that each one of them be dealt with as a human being 
and given every chance of leading as happy and useful a life as is possible 
to him. 

It is to the solution o1 this problem that Dr. Devon has applied his rare 
common sense and rare experience—in industrial life, in the poor-house 
and in the prison. And he certainly seems to have thought the matter out. 


One does not gather from his book that he has come in contact with many 


“born criminals.’’ He cites case after case in which one cannot but say 
that if the community had done its duty things would have been otherwise. 
He lays bare the causes of individual lapses, and shows how they might 
never have occurred. He recognises that there are persons ‘‘ unfit to be at 
liberty without supervision, because they are not capable of self-control,” 
and points out that, ‘‘ at present they are allowed to run wild for a time 
and then severely put down. Their life alternates between periods of riot 
and periods of repression, and their natural unsteadiness is intensified ”’ 
(p. 330). Dr. Devon, as we have shown, entirely mistrusts institutions 
as reforming agencies. ‘‘A prison,” he says, ‘‘ ought merely to be a 
place of detention,’ pending arrangements for proper supervision. For 
“the only safety for the citizens and the only chance of reformation for 
the culprit lie in his being boarded out under proper care and guardianship 
in the community. The proper guardian for one person would not be 
proper for another. At present the same set of guardians—the prison 
officials—look after all kinds of people who have offended ’’ (p. 332). He 
proposes “‘ that we should give the power and the pay which are at present 
given to official persons in prison to unofficial persons outside prisons ; in 
the reasonable hope that the money would be better expended, and in the 
full assurance that the results would not be worse ”’ (p. 333). For, says 
he, ‘‘ Unless the offender is brought into sympathetic contact with someone 
in the community, who will enable him to resist temptation and encourage 
him in well-doing, he never does reform ” (p. 307). This book is not the 
last word in penology. It is probably about the best word so far published. 
It will have to be listened to. But to carry its recommendations into 
practice will require a great access of public sense and social responsibility. 


A. St. Joun. 
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BERGSONISM. 


THe Pur.osopHy or Bercson. By A. D. Lindsay, Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Dent and Sons. 5/- net. 


It is a sign of the vitality of philosophical interests among us that M. 
Bergson’s increasing flow of brilliant expositions is being followed closely 
by a notable stream of elucidations and criticisms from the studies and 
lecture-rooms of Britain. Mr. A. D. Lindsay here prints the substance 
of lectures given by him at Balliol on the “ Jowett foundation,” aiming at 
making clear both to himself and his readers what Bergson means rather 
than at a general valuation of his thought. The student of sociology will 
naturally turn to them for assistance in learning what Bergson means for 
sociology, and that will be, what he has to offer as to the relative functions 
of philosophy and science. 

If the sociologist has been thinking that the last word on this relation- 
ship is that of Kant, he will be thinking that the only direct contact of 
philosophy and science is enjoyed by mathematics, in which alone we can 
find necessary truths; that all other sciences are observational and their 
truths contingent, to be ascertained by laborious investigations, and giving 
us vast complexes of information as to what has been, and is, and even 
many probabilities as to what will be, but never anything necessary and 
universal. As to philosophy he will be thinking of it as occupied with 
strivings after something which is at best inaccessible, but which is quite 
likely to be merely mental fabrication : interesting to certain minds, but 
too vague, and (as he hears) too conflicting, to invite from him more than 
occasional moments of leisure when he feels a dim desire to broaden out 
into some reflections on the original and ultimate constitution of man and 
nature. But Kant, though appreciative of the interest of the rising sciences 
of biology and human life, did not enlarge his view of the science which 
could come into direct contact with philosophy so as to include these, but 
provided for them in a teleological view of the world, which still lay below 
the level of universal and necessary truths. The confinement of the 
“‘ science ’’ with which philosophy could deal to mathematics has lqng 
been forgone, but Bergson now stands forward with all the sciences 
spread out before him, the biological and psychological in the front, intent 
on revising the function of philosophy in regard to them, for their sakes 
as well as in the interest of philosophy itself. 

All this is excellently set forth in Mr. Lindsay’s book, especially in 
the introductory lecture. Whether Bergson actually had Kant in view 
and started from Kant’s position on his fresh quest, or whether it was 
rather the empiricism of Spencer’s attempt to exhibit a mosaic composition 
as a single evolutionary science of the sciences that incited him to opposi- 
tion, is rather of autobiographical interest only. Certainly Bergson often 
refers to Spencer, but it is perhaps rather as a convenient whipping-boy : 
his insistent references to him should be noted by such sociologists as, 
innocent of philosophy themselves, have been acclaiming Spencer’s mass 
of work as itself constituting both a philosophy and a complete scheme 
of science. 

Mr. Lindsay does not occupy himself so much with Bergson’s construc- 
tion as with those criticisms of the previous situation whereby he dis- 
engages himself from it. But he gives lucid accounts of some of Bergson’s 
principal positions, e.g., matter and memory, space and time. The 
concluding lecture can be especially commended to sociologists intereste1 
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in the method of their science: here Mr. Lindsay deals with Bergson’s 
conceptions of knowledge as instinctive, scientific (intelligence), and 
philosophical (intuition); their several functions, and the way in which 
they combine in the building up of human knowledge. Since for Bergson 
the chief constituent of the fabric of existence is not the space and time 
and number of mathematics, nor even the matter in motion of physics, but 
life in change one might expect perhaps that his philosophy will be of a 
pragmatist kind. But Mr. Lindsay shows that the pragmatists must not 
claim the eminent Frenchman among their adherents, much as he has to 
say upon the importance of regarding intelligence as subservient to the 
guidance of activity. The difference is made clear by Mr. Lindsay, and 
readers who are interested should not fail to avail themselves of his 
assistance in this matter. 

Mr. Lindsay, it should be noted, acquits Bergson of supposing that 
each of the three lines of formation of knowledge runs in a channel 
separated off from the others, like liquids that are alien and will not 
combine. The sociologist will see something of how higher intuitions 
effectually inform and guide the process of moulding into scientific know- 
ledge the manifold—and it is a very varied manifold that Bergson has in 
view—given by instinct and by the conceptions of discrete intelligence. 
And the “ application ”’ of intuitions, again, involves long and delicate 
processes of personal use of them in the concrete of experience and obser- 
vation. The lofty claim made for intuitions does not involve the man of 
science in the peril of losing his way into scholastic abstractions : rather 
they are offered as lanterns to guide his feet along firm pathways amid the 
changing scenes of this wonderful world. A. ¢. 


ECONOMICS, DESCRIPTIVE AND THEORETICAL. Part I. Descriptive by 
Margaret McKillop, M.A. Part II. Theoretical by Mabel Atkinson, 
M.A. With an Introduction by E. J. Urwick, M.A. London: 
Allman and Son, 1911. 3/6. 


For a long time after the admission of women to the universities, they 
not unnaturally contented themselves with the distinguished performance 
of its tasks ; they accepted its teaching as they found it with little question, 
and passed it on to their pupils in turn. Next they have in almost every 
university centre begun to participate in the various forms of research 
open to graduates, and again commonly without distinctively feminist 
outlook. But the excellent book before us shows that these preliminary 
periods of docility are coming to an end, and that a new one is opening, 
in which the distinctive methods of woman are appearing, and these not 
at all as argued revendications, like those of politics, but actually, almost 
unconsciously, as in ordinary human life and in conversation at its best. 
Nowhere is the contrasted outlook of the sexes more characteristic than 
in economics, where the woman thinks for herself, as here. The natural 
and ordinary division of labour of the sexes has but to be generalised to 
give us on the one side the traditional economic perspective : the man’s, 
with his strong insistence on his own tasks of production and exchange, 
and his relative weakness when it comes to distribution, and still more 
to consumption ; and on the other side the woman’s, with her interest in and 
concrete grip on consumption as a family budget, and all that this implies. 
A whole chapter deals with the renting of a house. Shop, market, fair and 
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town thus come up early for description : roads and transport, and trade 
as a concrete process and not next thing to a metaphysical entity. There 
are said to be professors of economics who still begin with ‘‘ definitions "’ 
in the good old way of scholasticism, of which such pseudo-science has 
been so essentially as literal and direct a survival as you can find in any 
theological or philosophical school; but here our authors are descriptive 
sociologists, human naturalists, and chop no metaphysics at all. An 
intelligent schoolboy can read this book with interest, and doubtless a 
schoolgirl with yet more, since she is the more domestic being. Each will 
soon see in it what it is, a veritable introduction to the perplexing yet 
attractive world of grown-ups, in which, say, Mother’s shoppings and 
account-keepings, Father’s cheque book or his company meetings, are 
alike intelligibly explained. 

The admirable little volume ends with a brief discussion ‘ on the place 
of economics in a developed sociology,’ and explains with a frankness 
from which some of our professors have again much to learn how decidedly 
this developing whole of social science must include and transcend the 
strictly economic field. Note some of the main themes amplified : 
‘* Human society is based on economic relations, but not entirely deter- 
mined by them.” ‘‘ Economics must be brought into relation with the 
sciences in order to attain a complete synthesis.’’ “It has a definite 
function, but a limited one.”’ And finally, ‘‘ more true honour is due to 
the science if its teachers admit that it has, and must have, only a limited 
and in some ways a subordinate field, than if it is claimed, as it has been 
claimed, that economics is a complete science in itself, occupying a clearly 
defined territory, and, as it were, sole ruler within that territory.’’ From 
its geographic opening to its sane sociological close, this book seems 
sound throughout; and it is certainly by far the most readable and 
recommendable introduction known to the present reviewer; who, there- 
fore, reserving all his small criticisms of method and arrangement, wishes 
it the wide circulation of which it is worthy. P.G. 


ConpUcT AND ITs DisorpERS Bro.oGican.y CONsipERED. By Charles 
Arthur Mercier, M.D., etc. London: Macmillan, 1911. 10/- net. 


Dr. Mercier’s book is well conceived, and in most respects irreproachable, 
so far as it goes. It is a broad and general introductory outline of the 
main aspects of conduct—a description and explanation ‘‘ of the various 
modes and phases of human activity, in the light of their value in securing 
the survival of man in the struggle for existence.” In standpoint it is 
thus Darwinism, in style Spencerian ; and each at its simplest and clearest— 
so that the pity is it was not written and published when it would seem to 
have been essentially thought out, any time between a generation and 
half a generation ago. The student will still find it worth reading; yet 
it is nowadays too easy reading; that is its one and grave fault. The 
world has moved on since the great problems of Instinct and Reason 
could be broadly settled by chapter-sections as simple as those neatly 
headed ‘‘ The Fossilisation of Reason and Instinct,” and “‘ The Liquidation 
of Instinct into Reason.” Not but there is still something to be said for 
each of these doctrines, nor that Dr. Mercier does not make his contribution 
to their co-adjustment; yet it is surely astounding to find him simply 
ignoring their fresh treatment by Bergson, whose L’Evolution Créatrice 
has been out for several years. 
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In this extremely elementary treatment and simply introductory 
character lies, no doubt, a merit of the book, if it be considered as a reprint 
of lectures to beginners; but after each full explanation of the fairly 
obvious the author is apt to stop very little beyond where a keener, 
rougher world would have expected him to begin. Still, as one would expect 
from Dr. Mercier, it is always vitally sound, holding steadily upon that 
great and fundamental propositicn—too often forgotten even by biologists 
and sociologists, and continually by those historically supreme misinter- 
preters of human conduct who have called themselves political and 
economic and even utilitarian—that all forms of vital conduct owe their 
existence to the instinctive craving for the preservation of the stirp; so 
that even “ esthetic conduct is no exception to the rule that all conduct 
is ultimately based upon the motive of reproduction of the race.” The 
biological uses of curiosity, developed as investigation, are argued out 
with force, as is natural to a man of science, while the biological function 
of religion ‘‘ to exalt and inculcate social conduct, and to deprecate and 
restrain self-regarding and (self)-reproductive conduct” is handled with 
vigour and suggestiveness. 

From a man of Dr. Mercier’s breadth of experience and power of 
reflection we have a right to expect a terser yet fuller and subtler treat- 
ment of each of his main themes than he has given us here—and not of 
normal conduct only, but surely still more of its disorders. We had hoped 
for a larger statement of these; for some fresh light, for instance, on the 
functional correlations of poverty and disease, ignorance and folly, with 
vice and crime; nay, of definite poverties and diseases, definite ignorances 
and follies, with definite vices, definite crimes; and correspondingly 
backwards as from misdeeds to poverties again. Surely without some- 
thing of this the large promise of the title is insufficiently justified; and 
of each of the disorders of conduct we get too simple a diagnosis. The 
treatment of disordered conduct is doubtless outside the restricted theme 
of the volume, but from a professed and disciplined evolutionary thinker we 
are entitled to expect more boldness and vigour of application of his studies 
of the biology of conduct to conduct itself. Here again is a limitation of 
the classical school, but past period, of evolutionary studies in which Dr. 
Mercier is lagging—its interest in past origins and present functionings 
alone, its strange indifference to tendencies. Herbert Spencer’s estimable 
yet too colourless conduct and notions of conduct have long since given 
place to more emphatic imperatives due to more vivid lives, all the way 
from Tolstoi’s to Nietzsche’s; and it is surely for the evolutionary 
bio-psychologist and psycho-biologist of conduct not to stop short of such 
contrasted ideals, but to show us how life has to co-adjust or transcend 
them. The faithful reviewer, then, must stir up Dr. Mercier from resting 
upon his laurels, from abiding among his scholars. Let him not go thence 
into his tent, but come forth among his peers, to take knocks and by all 
means to give them also. Thus before long he may give us the volume 
for which this is an introduction. P. G. 


Tue Kacnaris. By the late Rev. Sidney Endle, with an Introduction by 
J. D. Anderson. Published under the orders of the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. London: Macmillan and Co., 1911. 
8/6 net. 

Tue chief interest of this sixth book of the valuable series of monographs 

of the tribes of Assam is due to the fact that it deals with the scattered 
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remnants of a once powerful Koch empire, which roughly covered the 
same area as the recent province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. If Lord 
Curzon in his justification of the partition which has so recently been 
modified had appealed to history and the pride of race his scheme might 
have received more local support. History and anthropology would have 
furnished him with arguments had he known the facts or cared to utilise 
his knowledge—the natives have forgotten their glorious past. The 
famous kingdom of Kamarupa is mentioned in the Mahabharata, in which 
its kings, who are described as Asuras or non-Hindus, are said to have 
taken part in the great battle of Kuruksettra near Delhi. In the 7th 
century of our era Kamarupa was visited by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who described the men as of small stature, dark-yellow complexion 
and having simple, honest manners, which is still the case. From the 
8th to the gth century to well into the 16th century (when it began to 
break up under Ahom aggression) it was known even in Europe and 
Mussulman countries as the great and flourishing kingdom of Koch. In 
the 16th century it was visited by an Englishman, Ralph Fitch, who gave 
some account of ‘‘ the country of Couch or Quichen.’”’ It would seem that 
the language spoken in the ancient Koch kingdom was Bodo, the name 
by which the people called themselves, the river names of the whole 
Brahmaputra Valley are Bodo names, and it is demonstrable that the 
Bodos were the aborigines of the valley. It was from these people that 
the worship of Siva, the destroyer, spread into India. The cult of Kali, 
the s4kti or female energy of Siva, to this day, and even to the temple of 
Kali-ghat in Calcutta itself, is distinguished by sacrifice by decapitation. 
As Mr. Anderson (to whom I am indebted for some of the foregoing historical 
facts) points out, “ it is important to bear in mind that the Garos were till 
lately headhunters, and that the Chutiyas [both of the Bodo stock] were 
conspicuous, even in North-Eastern India, for their addiction to human 
sacrifices ... . The Saiva or Sakta form of Hinduism would therefore 
seem to be due to an engrafting of Koch superstitions on the purer and 
humaner religious ideas imported into India by the Aryan settlers.” By 
the thirteenth century the Ahoms, a people of Shan or Tai stock, overran 
the country and broke up the old kingdoms, and at the present day the 
widely scattered Tipperas, Garos, Dimasa, Meches, Kacharis, Chutiyas and 
other smaller groups alone remain witnesses of the ancient empire. The 
Kacharis, who live on the foot-hills of the Himalayas about 91° to 93° 
N. long., are a somewhat slow, clannish, stubborn and honest Mongoloid 
people whose chief failing is a weakness for rice-beer. There is good 
evidence that they were a totemic people, and most of the clans still pay 
some regard to their eponyms. Mr. Endle states that “‘ in primitive days 
these subdivisions, all at one time strictly endogamous, were probably very 
numerous.’’ The editor, Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon, Director of Ethnology, 
points out that the author has probably made a mistake as among the 
closely related Meches and the Garos the clans are exogamous. Property 
is inherited by all the sons in equal proportions except the eldest who has 
a share and a half, daughters cannot claim anything. The religion is 
animistic based on fear or dread. The Kach4ri pantheon is a very extensive 
one, though it seems probable that only a comparatively small number 
of deities are strictly of tribal or national origin, many obviously have been 
borrowed from their Hindu neighbours. The popular Kach4ri deities fall 
naturally into two classes: (1) household gods, worshipped inside the 
house, or at least in the homestead; (2) village gods, worshipped by the 
whole village collectively, outside the house and usually near the sacred 
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grove of trees or bamboos, often to be seen some 15 or 20 yards from the 
village. Asa rule, only the heads of goats, chickens, etc., are to be found 
at the foot of certain trees, the bodies of the slaughtered animals being 
consumed by the offerers. There is no priestly class. A sketch is given 
of the Kach4ri grammar, the language is agglutinative, with some slight 
modern traces of inflexion. Several folk-tales are given, to which Mr. 
Anderson has added three collected by himself: they are in the original 
with an interlinear literal translation and a free translation. Mr. Endle 
knew his people well and loved them, but it is a pity that he did not live 
to see his book through the press as certain points might then have been 
cleared up. There are fifteen plates, four of which are coloured. 
A. C. Happon. 


GREEK IMMIGRATION TO THE UNiTEp States. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry Frowde: 
Oxford University Press. 


It was at the Pirzeus in 1907 that the present writer was mystified at the 
theatre by the words “‘ Greece to Let ” in huge capitals across the drop- 
scene. The skit was apropos of the increasing tide of emigration. No 
fewer than 46,283 persons went to the United States alone in that year. 
The number dropped to 28,808 in 1908, owing to the commercial crisis in 
America, but at the present time the emigration fever is stronger than 
ever. Visiting the country frequently I constantly miss familiar faces, 
and the invariable response to an enquiry is, ‘‘ He has gone to America.” 
That is the destination of the bulk of emigrants. Out of a score personally 
known to me who went this year, only one had gone to Australia. There 
was a considerable drain to Egypt though that has diminished of late 
years. Constantinople absorbs a certain number annually. Only a few 
months ago I discovered that nearly all the boys of Karpenissi, a town and 
district on the slopes of Pindus, were domiciled there, either in grocery 
stores or restaurants. But the United States is the chief goal, and though 
there are no exact statistics, the Greeks now established there may be 
reckoned at not far short of 250,000. This is a formidable item out of a 
population which may be put down in round numbers, as two and a half 
millions. 

When we consider that quite 85 per cent. are males between the ages 
of 14 and 45, representing the productive period of life, the economic aspect 
of the question becomes serious. This would be about 127,500 individuals. 
Mr. Fairchild, basing his calculations on normal social conditions, 
estimates that about 400 out of each 1,000 of the population are in this age 
group, so that out of the 1,324,942 males in Greece in 1907, about 529,776 
should have been between the ages of 14 and 45. Allowing for a slight 
increase in the population since that date, this gives between a fourth and 
a fifth of the working energy of Greece, as being in America. The move- 
ment is not yet half a generation old but if it continues at its present rate, 
Mr. Fairchild is justified in saying that it is threatening the very life of 
the nation. In twenty years the population will consist of a few old men 
and a host of old women and middle-aged spinsters. For the women are 
left behind. Of the Greek immigrants landing in the United States, 96 
per cent. are males. Greece is one of the few countries in Europe where 
the male population considerably exceeds the female. The census of 1896 
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gives the excess of males as 99,010, that of 1907 aS 17,932. This figure 
will be considerably reduced at the next census owing to the continuous 
drain of the male population. The aptitude of Greek women for field work 
hinders the effect from being so disastrous as it would have been otherwise, 
and in the currant vineyards Albanians and Vlachs from the north supply 
the labour to a certain extent. But the condition of much of the interior 
is truthfully pourtrayed by Mr. Fairchild in his account of a tour among 
the villages of Arcadia. ‘‘Everywhere there is a scarcity of men, especially 
young men. Occasionally a grizzled old peasant will be seen watching a 
flock of sheep, or driving his donkey to the mill. Everywhere there is 
the impression of desertion. We go to Tsipiana, a village nestling between 
two towering mountains. In the coffee-house we are followed by a crowd 
of forty or fifty curious observers. As we take in the composition of the 
group, we recognise that they are all old men and boys. We ask them what 
is the population of the village : ‘Twenty-five hundred, but seven or eight 
hundred of them—all the young men—are in America.’ Every boy has a 
brother or cousin in the far-off land, where he himself intends and expects 
to go just as soon as he gets old enough. They are a curious, good- 
natured crowd, and follow us in our exploration of the village, exhibiting 
shyly the text-books from which they are learning English, and the 
watches and fountain pens—neither of them in running order—which they 
have received from America. They point with pride to the clock in the 
tower of the monastery on the hill, paid for with American money. If we 
get into conversation with any of the young women, which is difficult to 
do, we must avoid the mention of sweethearts unless we wish to tread on 
tender ground, for it is a standing joke with rather a bitter flavour around 
here that there are no men to marry the girls. At Megalopolis, the great 
supply centre for the bootblacks of the Greek world, the great dearth 
appears to be in boys between the ages of ten and twenty. There are men 
of middle age, sitting idly in front of the coffee-houses, doubtless sup- 
ported by the labours of hard-working little lads in Athens, Patras, or the 
United States. Along the country roads women and small boys are driving 
horses to and from town, and in the fields tiny maidens watch the flocks of 
sheep, or carry bundles of brushwood on their backs.” 


The Peloponnesus was the first region to be thus depopulated, but 
similar conditions now prevail all over Greece. When the girls remain 
unmarried, the old men die off, and the boys have all left, as Mr. Fairchild 
says, ‘‘ the future looks very dark.”” The Greeks are indifferent to it for 
the most part, and the indifference arises from one fact and two theories. 
The fact is the perennial stream of gold which flows into Greece from 
across the Atlantic, the earnings of the thrifty emigrants. The sum is 
insignificant in America, but in Greece it amounts to about a quarter of 
the annual exports and pays for nearly one-fifth of the imports of the 
country. The theories are that most of the emigrants will return, and that 
they will become centres of industrial and economic education for those at 
home. Both are fallacies. At the beginning, emigrants went to America 
with the intention of returning after a few years. Those who did so were 
restless and discontented, and most went back to America for good. A 
large proportion of those who emigrate now, do so with the intention of 
remaining permanently. And as for the returned emigrants, they are 
either shiftless, or if they are well off, enjoy their wealth, “careless of 
mankind.” There are rare exceptions. Mr. Kalopethakes, who after 
taking his degree at Harvard, returned to his native Laconia, set up 
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an olive press of modern pattern, taught his neighbours how to make the 
most of their opportunities, and was the cause of a new and flourishing 
village springing up round his once isolated dwelling, is a case in point. 
But Mr. Kalopethakes would confess and deplore that his example has not 
been imitated. 

Mr. Fairchild has studied his subject both in Greece and America. 
That his conclusions from the Greek side are accurate and impartial, this 
writer can testify of his own knowledge, and he has read with great 
interest the doubtless equally truthful account of the Greeks in America. 
For that he begs to refer those who are curious to the book itself, which is 
a conscientious study of a grave problem. The tabulated statistics, which 
are of great value, must have cost the author much labour. The Greeks 
do not easily become Americanised. They have a tendency to concentrate 
into isolated blocks leading as far as they can a replica of the life they 
have left behind them. They take a feeble interest in politics which is 
miraculous in a Greek, and most of them do not learn English tolerably 
after years of residence. 

The crowning drawback is the absence of the female element. Mr. 
Fairchild thinks they will bring the women over in time, make homes, and 
segregate. The best citizens have already done so. But that will not help 
Greece. If the present tendency endures it can only end in the depopula- 
tion of one of the most interesting countries in the world and the national 


effacement of the most sympathetic people in the Near East. 
Z. D. FERRIMAN. 


Floor Games. By H. G. Wells London, Frank Palmer, 1911. pp.1—71. 
Illustrated. Price 2/6 net. 


MR. Wells, I believe, has enunciated the theorem that the chief function 
of sociology should be the creation and discussion of Utopias. In this 
charming contribution to child-literature he gives us another of his 
Utopias, and one that is nothing if not realisable Given the materials, 
as Mr. Wells describes them, and any intelligent child can make his or 
her ever-changing imaginings actual, incidentally, perhaps, from an 
“‘infinitude of imaginative games, building up a framework of spacious 
and inspiring ideas . . . for after life.” No building of value can be built 
without the right kind of bricks; and it is the character of the materia's 
that more than anything is the secret of Mr. Wells’s success. What this 
character is we leave the parental reader to discover from the book itself. 
Like all great principles it is obvious as soon as it has been once explained. 
When the parents assimilate it, there will be a reaction upon the trade 
and a revolution in toy-making. Materials elastic in function, and inter- 
changeable in parts, lend themselves to infinite variability of use, and the 
realistic results are better for the imagination than the wholly ideal play 
round a featureless lay-figure. As it is, the author “ girds usefully at 
toy-makers ”; ‘“‘so many toys, we find, only become serviceable with a 
little smashing.”” Which things, as he notes, are an allegory. 

Mr. Wells has reached right down to the fundamental meaning of play. 
His scientific insight has seized an indispensable aspect of method and 
material for the expression of the child’s imagination. The book is crea- 
tive; it is an educational ‘“‘ mutation” which will breed true. But its 
creator is no self-hypnotised prophet; humour is not the least of his 
talents, and he can speak of his work as “‘ it may be, leaving some profit 
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in thoughts widened, in strengthened apprehensions; it may be, leaving 
nothing but a memory that dies.” The book is also, though technically 
a “ fragment,” an artistic event, in spirit and in style. In which connec- 
tion Mr. Sinclair’s marginal drawings must be cordially welcomed. These 
charming and vivid illustrations are in true sympathy with an altogether 
delightful achievement. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


SocioLoGy APPLIED To Practical Pouitics. By John Beattie Crozier, LL.D. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1911. 9/- net. 


THis volume consists of a number of articles which have appeared in the 
last few years, mostly in the Fortnightly Review and the Daily Mail. 
They are rather good journalism than scientific sociology. But Dr. Crozier 
disarms criticism by his candour on the subject of his own competence as 
a student of sociology. In the essay on ‘“‘ Race, Colour and Creed,” 
reprinted from the Daily Mail, and originally published in 1908, he writes, 
in reference to the new Turkish constitution, ‘‘ 1 predict unhesitatingly 
that, when once the Constitution is fully formed, it will not have settled 
down to practical political business for a year before either the mixed 
races or the mixed creeds, or both together will be at each other’s throats 
again, literally or metaphorically, as before ’—and further ‘‘ Should I be 
wrong in this forecast, I will gladly admit that my studies of civilisation 
will have proved themselves false and useless, and will all have to be 
thrown into the melting pot again.”” Was he wrong? He gives us his 
own verdict in the preface: ‘‘I am afraid that my over confident and 
perhaps gratuitous prophecy cannot be said to have as yet been justified 
by the event.” This self-admitted fault of over-confidence mars Dr. 
Crozier’s work continually. He has ideas, he expresses them vividly and 
forcibly, if at times too rhetorically, but there is a lack of care and com- 
pleteness in working up the facts upon which the practical application of 
his general ideas depends. Thus he writes in this very article as though 
there were colour differences, as well as differences of race and creed, 
dividing the peoples of the Turkish empire from one another; and as 
though the race differences were so deep as to create an instinctive repul- 
sion to intermarriage. And yet he must know that the so-called Turks 
are no longer pure Turks in blood, but a mixture of all the races of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 


The most important and the most compact part of the volume is a 
series of essays in support of neo-protectionism. These expound List’s 
principles, applied to Great Britain as Great Britain is to-day, in Dr. 
Crozier’s eyes, no longer in the van of industrial progress, but as carrying 
on her industries by types of businesses which have really been made 
obsolete by the American Trusts. He scores a sufficiently easy victory 
over the old economic optimism of the academic Free Trade economists ; 
but, like other Tariff Reformers, he fails to mark the significance 
of the distinction which List makes between manufacturing industries 
which come under the law of increasing returns, and extractive industries 
subject to the law of decreasing returns. Two final essays on Banking 
contain the excellent suggestion that all banks should be required to issue 
weekly statements of their assets and liabilities as is done by the Bank 
of England. G. S. 
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SYNDICALISM AND LaBour. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. John Murray, ror. 
6/- net. 


THE plan of this book is excellent—a review of the progress of the 
Syndicalist propaganda in France, Italy, Spain and Sweden, and of the 
various sectional strikes and attempts at national strikes which have 
sprung from that propaganda, followed by an analysis of the present 
position of the labour movement in Great Britain with special reference to 
the prospects of Syndicalism in this country. But while the conception 
is excellent, the execution is poor. Sir Arthur Clay has evidently read 
the Times newspaper with some care, but his information appears to be 
limited to what has appeared in its columns. He appears to have no 
independent knowledge of the movements of which he writes either within 
or without this country. The result is pathetic. The book became out of 
date before it appeared. The preface is dated July 1911. But the book 
contains no reference at all to the vigorous Syndicalist propaganda which 
Mr. Tom Mann had been carrying on ever since his return from Australia, 
which was destined at the latter end of that very month to begin to bear 
fruit in the transport workers’ strikes—the most successful series of 
strikes for which Syndicalism can claim credit. Attention has been drawn 
in various reviews to some of Sir Arthur Clay’s blunders—to the fact, for 
example, that he is confused between two such great and prominent Unions 
as the A.S.E. and A.S.R.S. Of course no one familiar with British trade 
unions could make such a blunder; but after all many such blunders would 
be a minor defect in comparison with this one, that in a book on Syndi- 
calism with special reference to Great Britain the name of the leader of 
British Syndicalism is not even mentioned. 

The space which Sir Arthur Clay was prevented from giving to British 
Syndicalism by his ignorance of the movement, he devotes instead to a 
discussion of the Osborne decision, which he thinks ought to be main- 
tained. He seems to suppose that to shut out the Trade Unions from 
political action will in some way make them more immune to Syndicalism. 
Common sense, to which he so often appeals, might have told him that the 
more completely they are deprived of the weapon of direct Parliamentary 
representation, the more whole-heartedly they will throw their energies 
into ‘‘ direct action.’ 

The first six chapters, which briefly summarise the progress of 
Syndicalism abroad, give the book some value, but not enough to justify 
its publication. For an amateurish production of this type does positive 
harm by blocking the way for more competent writers. G. S. 


Tue PuRcHASING Power or Money. By Irving Fisher, assisted by Harry 
G. Brown. New York: The Macmillan Co., tg1t. 12/6 net. 


PeRuAPs no part of the science of economics is more susceptible to rigidly 
scientific treatment than money and price. Here the well-trained economist 
can speak with an authority which he fails to command when he touches 
upon problems of production or distribution. If economists as a rule 
handle money problems in an unsatisfactory manner, the reason no doub* 
is that they never received the preliminary training in mathematics whicir 
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is necessary for the successful prosecution of any deductive science. This 
reproach cannot be levelled against the Professor of Political Economy in 
Yale University, who has in this volume done an admirable piece of work. 
On the one hand it is an important, and in my opinion a thoroughly sound, 
contribution to the advance of economic science ; on the other hand it is so 
lucid, and so ingeniously illustrated by mechanical diagrams, that it may 
be heartily recommended to the plain man, who has read no economics, but 
who finds his business and personal welfare the plaything of upward and 
downward movements of prices and fluctuations of credit and trade 


activity. G. S. 


FRANCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By W. L. George. Alston Rivers. 
Cheap edition, 386 pp. 2s. net. 
Mr. GeorGE is well fitted to be the interpreter of contemporary France to 
England, for he knows both countries. He was born and educated in 
France and he served in the French army, but his parents and many of 
his early associates were English, and he has lived in this country for 
some years. This excellent cheap edition of his work is therefore very 
welcome. He deals with a wide range of subjects, the Constitution of the 
Republic, Socialism, the Declining Birth-rate, Education, the Drama, etc. 
He makes a vigorous defence of the Government in its treatment of the 
Church. He has an illuminating chapter on the different views of marriage 
prevalent in the two countries. He is specially good in showing how 
unjustly the frugal, hardworking people of France have been accused of 
an inordinate love of pleasure. They are really less inclined to run after 
amusement, and very much less given to sport than are the English; in 
fact, the weakness of the French lies in the other direction—they are too 
anxious for a secure, unruffled mode of life. Mr. George is less happy 
when he leaves description and comparison, and tries to go deeper. For 
instance (p. 37) he attempts to explain the frequent Revolutions in modern 
France by the supposed mercurial character of the race, as compared with 
the stolidity of the English. In the seventeenth century, when England 
was the scene of revolutions, the English were with equal truth accused of 
lightness and inconstancy, and their love of change was contrasted with 
the steadfast loyalty ingrained in the French race. Occasionally, he errs 
by making too superficial a comparison. Thus he contrasts the instability 
of French Ministries with the stability of Ministries in this country. But 
a change of Ministry here usually means much more than it does there, 
where the Republicans have been in office ever since 1877, and where each 
new cabinet usually takes over much of the policy and some of the members 
of that which it has replaced. These errors, however, do not really 
interfere with the value of the book in giving a true and clear view of 
French life as it exists to-day. On one practical point he insists strongly 
—the great advantage in health, happiness, and prosperity that results 
from the greater domestic skill of French women, who are better trained 
in cooking and the domestic arts and less often work outside their homes. 
S. H. Swinny. 


THe RECORD OF AN ADVENTUROUS LiFE. By Henry Mayers Hyndman. 
Macmillan and Co, 1911. 15/- net. 

Tue adventurous character of Mr. Hyndman’s interesting career will not 

perhaps be evident to the majority of his readers. In early manhood he 
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travelled considerably and entered with zest into the politics of Australia, 
and as a war correspondent he was for a time on the fringe of the Italian 
war of liberation. But for the rest his experiences have been such as 
would naturally have come to a member of the fortunate classes who, 
after leaving the university, gravitated to the democratic side and in 
course of time became the leader of the Social Democratic party. A man of 
seventy who has known so many people as Mr. Hyndman has known, and 
been in one way or another active in affairs for more than forty years, has 
necessarily many interesting things to tell, and no reader will complain 
that Mr. Hyndman’s autobiogiaphy is lacking in entertainment. Its 
author has lived keenly and evidently, despite his thoroughgoing con- 
demnation of things as they are, has found the world a very enjoyable 
place. He tells how, in the seventies, he tried to indoctrinate the Conser- 
vative leaders with a new policy of generous adventure in the Empire and 
social reconstruction at home, and he implies that his efforts were on the 
eve of success when they were completely frustrated by the return of the 
Liberals to power in 1880. One feels, on reading these amusing pages, 
that it would be good to have a little more light upon the attitude of the 
leaders in question than is provided by the ambiguous remark of Lord 
Beaconsfield quoted on p. 245. Mr. Hyndman’s account of English 
Socialism in the eighties and nineties, apart from inaccuracies of detail, 
needs to be supplemented from other points of view. It is perhaps rather 
surprising that the book should contain so little observation and analysis 
of social tendencies, but if this were stated as an objection Mr. Hyndman 
would doubtless reply that his main concern has been the record of personal 
happenings in an especially interesting period. 


INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES: A STupy OF THE MAN oF GENIUS IN BUSINESS. 
By Gerald Stanley Lee. Grant Richards. §/-. 


Mr. Stanley Lee is the apostle of the social imagination in commerce and 
industry. He is concerned about the present condition of our millionaires. 
They seem to him rather mean and very unhappy, given over to a false 
notion of life, obeying a futile code, the slaves of an obviously stupid 


system. His initial demand is for a single inspired millionaire. ‘‘ The 
first man who will civilise an entire new industry, who will present this 
barbaric world with one industry that has been civilised in spite of it, 
and that keeps on being civilised in spite of it, and with no one to say 
it nay, will be the greatest and most impressive and most memorable 
figure in modern times.”” How can we make men who work with machines 
keep thinking of things? asks Mr. Lee, and he answers his own question 
with a call for the letting loose of thinking men among the machines. As 
for the millionaires, he asserts that, instead of believing that nothing good 
can be expected of a man with a million pounds, we must believe in the 
possibility of society’s producing men who will know enough to have a 
million and be wise enough to use it “ as an art form.”” The book, which 
has had a remarkable success in America and is evidently making its way 
in this country, is extremely suggestive and provocative, and though to 
a good many readers its economics will seem rather questionable, its style 
and spirit cannot fail to exercise a strong attraction. 
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Tue Jukes: A Stupy In CRIME, PAUPERISM, DISEASE, AND HEREDITY. By 
R. L. Dugdale. New Edition. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 5/- net. 


Proressor Franklin Giddings, of Columbia University, says in his intro- 
duction to this new edition that ‘“‘ The Jukes ’’ has long been known as 
one of those important books that exert an influence cut of all proportion 
to their bulk, and he adds that at the time of the publication of the first 
edition ‘‘ it was the best example of scientific method applied to a socio- 
logical investigation.’’ Without subscribing to this somewhat extravagant 
praise we may all agree that Mr. Dugdale’s inquiry into the record of 
a criminal family is one of the capital documents in its class. It has long 
been out of print, and the present re-issue in very convenient form will 
be welcomed by a large number of students in all parts of the world. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH... 


LA SCIENCE SOCIALE for October is the work of M. Paul Descamps, and 
is entitled La Hiérarchie des classes en Angleterre. The author finds the 
criterion that determines class in education, subordinating thereto all 
other criteria, such as profession, pecuniary credit, and standard of living, 
which he has been betrayed by Mr. F. G. D’Aeth into calling “ standard 
of life.’ He has closely observed how the Briton has to live up to the 
street, or “‘ road,” in which he resides, and calls the resultant discipline 
organized neighbourhood education. If the reader wishes to bring the 
meaning of this expression home to himself, he might imagine the 
different kinds of self-esteem he would cherish, one after another, if he 
dwelt successively at Nine Elms, Sydenham and St. James’s. As befits 
the journal founded by Edmond Demolins, the paper is written simply 
and without satire, and from the British viewpoint. 

The November issue is a study, by M. Eugéne Creveaux, of the fertile 
farm region of Laon, in the province of Aisne, showing that the farmer 
who succeeds there, nowadays, is the man who is not only a meteorologist, 
a chemist, an engineer and a man of business, but also a capitalist and a 
politician. The necessity for the last-mentioned qualification arose in the 
early eighteen-eighties, when a succession of bad harvests forced the 
government to adopt a protectionist policy, which to this day, it seems, 
is the source of the prosperity enjoyed by the agriculturists of Laon, who 
for the most part are men of substance and of education, and of consider- 
able account in the public affairs of their district, and even of the nation.- 
In the part of the magazine that records the doings of the International 
Society of Social Science, special attention should be given to a description 
of life among factory folk written by a well-educated girl who worked for 
fifteen months in a paper-mill at Brienne. She draws a picture of 
unrelieved gloom and ugliness, in which the “ hands ”’ are represented as 
both irreligious and immoral. She complains, particularly, that they lack 
home training, and have no interest in their work. 

The sense of liberation which Professor Bergson’s work imparts— 
liberation, sometimes, from oppressions that, like the weight of the air, 
one had not noticed before—communicates itself in generous measure to 
the reader of L’Intuition philosophique, which he contributes to the 
November issue of the RevvE pE M&TapHysiove ET DE Morare. Here he 
deprecates academicism and makes philosophy “‘ a thing to walk with hand 
in hand, through the every-dayness of this work-day world”; not a 
revision or unification of the sciences, not a synthesis of intellectual frag- 
ments of any kind at all, but an analysis of the life of the world as it lives, 
characteristically, in the life of each individual. To understand his 
meaning, the student should bethink himself of the abiding psychic dispo- 
sitions which express themselves, as Dr. McDougall has demonstrated, in 
very varied actions. Any philosopher’s, or indeed anyone’s intuition, says 
the great pragmatist, is always the same, only it appears in many different 
forms because ‘‘ block by block, with sore and sharp endeavour,” the man 
carves out tangible forms for it with such materials—the thoughts of his 
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predecessors and the facts of his experience—as he possesses, triumphantly 
pushing his own life against these resistant media into its characteristic 
shapes. With great skill, but without jugglery, Professor Bergson illus- 
trates this theory by reducing all the philosophic arguments of Berkeley 
to one essential thought which would have been the same now, or a 
thousand years ago, as in the 18th century. The conclusion is that while 
science deceives nature philosophy works with it: that science obeys in 
order to command whereas philosophy neither obeys nor commands, but 
seeks to sympathize.—This number concludes with some notes about the 
International Religious Progress Convention which met, last year, in 
Berlin. It will interest sociologists as a study of deductive thoughts, 
constitutionally, of course, inharmonious and irreconcilable. 

The September issue contains a Bergsonian article on Morale normative 
et morale scientifique, by M. Fr. d’Hautefeuille, who escapes from 
mechanist morals and Kantian imperatives by demonstrating that morality 
is intimately personal, and that moral teaching consists not in giving out 
commands and prohibitions, or in reasoning and preaching, but in opening 
up splendid perspectives and awakening the desire for excellence by sug- 
gestion. Let the social mechanism—the food and work supply, and so on— 
be in a state of Spencerian perfection, yet the individual would feel the 
need of self-expression outside this scientific sufficiency. A few of M. 
d’Hautefeuille’s pragmatist sentences will make the argument clearer :— 
‘* Moral action is a reality, but there is no such thing as moral science 
or scientific morality.’’ ‘‘ Every moral conception is a hypothesis.’?” ‘Our 
experience acquaints us only with values, not with chains of phenomena.” 
He unifies the myriad or so of moralities that his individualizing pre- 
supposes very cleverly; but we leave the reader to find out how he com- 
passes that achievement.—The first article in this number, by Mr. Victor 
Delbos, takes one to the antipodes of the pragmatist world, and plunges 
one into the “ logicism ”’ of Husserl, according to which “ truth is outside 
all time,”” whatever that may mean, and is not conditioned by the mind 
which apprehends it. Within the same magazine covers it would hardly 
be possible to find a better example of the “ precisions and rigidities ”’ of 
absolutism confronted by the “approximations and fiuidities”’ of 
pragmatism. 


The August-September number of the REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE 
SocroLoGig has unusual value. It opens with an obituary notice of M. 
Emile Levasseur, under whose presidency, in 1904 and 1905, the Socio- 
logical Society of Paris obtained recognition from the government as an 
institution of public utility : and passes on to a chapter entitled Prévisions 
Sociologiques, from a Comtist work by M. Theophilo Braga, which was 
published in 1884. The central thought of this chapter is, that ‘‘ scientific 
relativism,” which is now being popularized by comparative studies and 
international intercourse, will bring about the destruction of theocracy, 
monarchy, militarism, government by parties and every other kind of 
political metaphysic and absolutism, in favour of ‘‘ sociocracy,”” which will 
establish a governmental criterion, in every state, that is entirely relative 
to the circumstances of that state and the individual characters of its 
members. The hostility of the nations of Europe one towards another is 
attributed to their having arisen by natural growth, that is to say, from 
the social standpoint, by chance, instead of by purposive adaptation of 
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legal and educational machinery to the characteristic desires and needs of 
the people, high and low, rich and poor, who belong to them. Gods and 
kings are to give place to republics in a federation of small, self-governing 
states, where no one seeks to dominate anyone else, and progress is 
achieved, by sociological means, without revolution, or even conflict. If 
this kind of home rule prevails—and M. Braga’s own experiment in nation- 
building surely justifies high hopes in that direction—sociology, obviously, 
will be the master science of the future. 

The Review proceeds with an article concerning ‘‘ Nostalgia,” or the 
homing instinct, which the writer, M. Raoul de la Grasserie, opposes to 
odalgia, or the rage for travelling, and sedentarism, or the disposition to 
stay at home. These three space “ instincts ” are compared with similar 
dispositions realizing themselves in relation to time and to ideas. In the 
latter case they are termed, respectively, philarchaism, philoneism and 
misoneism ; in the former palealgia, proalgia and parontism. Ingenious 
efforts are made to institute relations of scientific uniformity between the 
corresponding members of the three trilogies. But the architecture of the 
essay, so to speak, is too clever, and psychology is sacrificed to symmetry. 
If a man loves travelling, it by no means follows that he likes new ideas 
and lives in the future; or if he is afflicted with a cat-like ‘‘ nostalgia,” 
that he has a taste for archzeology and is faithful in friendship. 

The interest of the November issue centres in a grim article on creima- 
tion, and the beliefs and practices connected therewith, which recalls M. 
Jean Finot’s comical phantasies concerning death and longevity : while the 
chief attraction of the October issue is an article entitled ‘‘ The Human 
Harvest,’’ in which Dr. David Starr Jordan discusses war as an instrument 
of the selection for survival of the unfit. ‘‘ One might as well say,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that you must give the forests to the flames to find out how much 
heat there is in the heart of the oak-trees, as declare, with Ruskin the 
phrase-maker, that only by exposing a man to the perils of war can you 
discover his noblest powers and virtues.” 


GERMAN. 


The twelfth number of Diz Neve Generation, Zeitschrift fiir Mutter- 
schutz und Serualreform, edited by Dr. Helen Stécker, begins with a few 
pages from Dr. Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘ Sex and Society,” in which he enlarges 
on the purifying effect, in the Aristotelian sense, oi the dance and music 
festivals of primitive peoples. He thinks that these are a prophylactic 
against, while they are not necessarily an expression of, sexual excitement ; 
the ugly, underground phases of which, in civilized life, he ascribes, on 
the psychic side, to the lack of picturesque revels that afford a relief from 
dulness and an opportunity for healthy physical exercise. He therefore 
commends the social hygiene that is reviving open-air theatres in France, 
and pageants, mysteries and moralities elsewhere: and has a word of 
praise even for such inartistic celebrations as bank-holidays and maffick- 
ings.—In a paper Uber die Grundbedeutung der Ethik und ihr Verhdltnis 
zu den Forderungen des Rassedienstes, Dr. Wilhelm Schallmayer points 
out, that by leaving the reproduction of the race more and more to the 
shiftless classes, and trusting for the upkeep of its numbers to the decrease 
of the death-rate, which naturally has a fixed limit, the healthier and the 
more intellectual folk may eventually bring about both degeneration and 
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depopulation in civilized countries. He therefore sees danger in survival 
by social means, and in the losing of biological in sociological knowledge, 
and he suggests the adoption of a “‘ race ethics,’”” which reminds one of 
Galton’s race religion.—The third and last article consists of some pages 
of generalizations from the famous book of the Danish novelist who is 
now laying the soul of woman bare for the delight of all Europe and 
America. This magazine has a very ugly cover, but the printing is quite 
artistic. 


A large portion of the ArcuIv FtR RASSEN-U. GESELLSCHAFTS-BIOLOGIE 
for November is given to the second part of Dr. Walter Claassen’s inquiry 
as to the diet of the people of Germany to-day, in town and country. In 
the course of his careful and widespread investigations he has nowhere 
found any trace whatever, he says, of the use of reason or the operation of 
a providential life-preserving instinct in the choice of food. Rather, in 
common with Dr. Schulze-Naumburg, has he discovered an instinct of self- 
destruction at work, ‘‘a decadency fast proceeding to its extreme limit 
that is a prominent symptom of degeneration, and of the kind of deteriora- 
tion which leads to further degeneration.’”” He pronounces this doom 
chiefly because his countrymen eat too much fat and too little brown or 
black bread.—A little more cheerful, though his topic suggests gloom, is 
Dr. Max Hirsch in a paper on the fall of the birthrate. He goes over much 
familiar ground—that 64 per cent. in 1871, whereas in 1905 only 57°5 per 
cent. of the population were country folk, that the respectabilities of 
official life are making marriage at an early age unfashionable, that the 
birth-rate sank from 40'7 per cent. between 1871 and 1880 to 32°97 in 1908, 
that celibacy is increasing among women, and so on. His conclusions and 
recommendations, unfortunately, are not so familiar. He puts the refusal 
to have large families on a level, in most cases, with resistance to the 
temptation of buying what one cannot afford, and attributes abortions to 
ignorance rather than immorality. He therefore deplores the law which 
has lately been proposed in Germany for the suppression of Neo- 
malthusianism, in which he discovers the only means of combating 
prostitution and sex disease. He quotes Dr. Blaschko to the effect that 
one man in every ten in Germany has at one time or another suffered from 
the latter, and states that the German society for the extirpation of such 
disease considers that prostitution, under the present social conditions, is 
ineradicable : and he says that the American law against Neo-malthusian- 
ism, which has been in force since 1873, has made abortion in the United 
States more frequent and more horrible than in any other country. 


Der Begriff der Stellvertretung is the title of an article in the September 


UND Soz1oLoGig, in which Richard Meyer traces the progress of mental 
shorthand from the stage of belief in a fictitious identity —as of a man with 
the name he bears, or of an officiating priest with the god—through various 
crude symbolisms to the choice of the artist and the craftsman, that can 
be varied at will. A very broad sense is given to the word “ representa- 
tion,” which thus involves the discussion of samples, words, coins, ordeals, 
hereditary feuds, the division of labour and almost all the usages of 
society. One of the most striking thoughts emerging from the history of 
civilization here treated in this way, is that man endows his gods with 
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attributes and virtues represeutative of himself, and then lets them 
tyrannize over him. Officials, for example, are allowed to rule the State 
from which their power is derived, and a moralist is hypnotized by the 
ideal he has made. “ In the end,’’ as the writer quotes from Goethe, “‘ we 
are the creatures of our creations.”"—This number contains an article on 
the Intensitatsbegriff in Psychology, by Wilhelm Reimer, and brings the 
Editor’s Sociological History of Education to a close with a chapter of 
which the main theme is the remarkable growth of “ culture ” studies in 
the 19th, and the promise they show in the 20th century. 


ITALIAN. 


REVISTA ITALIANA DI SOCIOLOGIA, Sept.-Oct., 1911. (Anno xv, Fasc. v.) 
In view of the meeting of “ l'Institut International de Sociologie ” in 
Rome, this number is entirely devoted to contributions bearing upon the 
special subject of the meeting : ‘The Sociological Conception of Progress.”’ 
(1) Professor Salvioli of Naples after considering the matter from the point 
of view of inventions, wealth, industry, peace, etc., and discussing the 
theories of Condorcet, Hegel, Buckle, Spencer and others, but not Comte, 
decides with great satisfaction that there is no proof of any progress. He 
scarcely considers the case of abstract science, and believes he has suffi- 
ciently refuted Le Play’s classification of eras, which has as one term “the 
machine age,’’ by pointing to the early invention of the hammer and the 
saw. (2) Prof. Morselli of Genoa identifies the sociological conception of 
progress with the biological conception of evolution. (3) Prof. Gini of 
Cagliari considers national evolution as modified by contacts with other 
nations, differences in the birth-rate of different classes, immigration and 
emigration, etc. (4) Prof. Benini of Rome thinks that the need of living 
and of knowing have disciplined men. The longer laws are enforced, the 
less needed they are. He discusses the tendencies to Socialism and to a 
low birth-rate, and hopes that telepathy, etc., may compensate for the 
monotony of a world in danger of becoming too peaceful. (5) Prof. Vivanti 
of Rome proclaims himself an optimist. The number of those engaged in 
fit work continually increases. (6) Prof. Loria of Turin believes that 
progress is not continuous, but in a spiral, or like a chain of mountains, 
rising and falling. Later on he talks of a parabola. But he does not 
attempt to reconcile these discordant similes; nor does he justify the 
implied attribution of discontinuity to movement in a spiral. (7) Prof. 
Niceforo of Naples deduces from the differences between individual men, 
the formation of classes and groups, struggling with each other; but this 
struggle will be transformed by the growth of ideals—becoming ever wider 
ahd higher. (8) Prof. Coletti of Pavia finds the characteristics of progress 
in (a) increasing power of intellect over feeling, (b) decreasing force of 
tradition, increasing spirit of innovation, (c) increasing needs, (d) increas- 
ing development of altruism, and (c) more complex mental power, especially 
the power of abstraction. All these are more developed by town than by 
country life. (9) Prof. Savorgnan of Trieste admits scientific progress, an 
an economic progress consisting in the augmentation of production. This 
does not necessarily imply an increase of happiness, for happiness is 
subjective and individual. (10) Prof. Dallari of Siena considers progress 
as due to exceptional circumstances, and not necessarily permanent. 
Other papers deal with progress in particular elements of civilisation, 
intellectual, economic, etc. 
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RIvista INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI E DISCIPLINE AUSILIARIE. 
Anno xix, vol. lvii, Fasc. cexxvi (Oct. 31, 1911). Eugenio Angilotti: “The 
Italians in Uruguay.’”’ Romolo Broglio d’Ajano: ‘‘The medizeval guilds in 
Italy and their statutes.”” Ugo Guida: ‘‘ Workmen’s Assurance and Com- 
pensation in Europe.” Founded on a publication of the United States 
Labour Bureau at Washington. 

Fasc. ccxxvii (Nov. 30, 1911). P. Aurelio Palmieri, O.S.A.: “ Young 
Turkey and Islamic civilisation.” ‘‘ The ferocious oligarchy of the Young 
Turks ” is bent only on plunder. If the capitulations and treaties protect- 
ing foreigners and subject Christians are withdrawn, these will be treated 
in accordance with the law of hatred to the infidels. The only thing in 
which the Young Turks have succeeded is their Panislamic propaganda, 
and they aim at making the theoretic lordship of the Sultan in Algiers, 
Egypt, India, Java, and Sumatra! a reality. Their patriotism is 
more religious than territorial. The Koran teaches fatalism and hatred 
to the infidel and therefore there can be no Islamic civilisation. Ugo 
Guida continues his papers on Workmen’s Assurance; and Domenico 
Lanna resumes his defence of Vico’s religious orthodoxy. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


A useful summary of eugenic literature is contained in the opening 
article of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics (November) by James A. 
Field. Beginning with Galton’s two papers of 1865 on ‘‘ Hereditary Talent 


and Character,’’ the writer traces the movement down to the present day in 
literature and legislation, European and American. His conclusion is 
that during the past decade most of the solid writing and of really scientific 
work in this field has come from biologists: ‘‘ the competent student of 
economic and social questions has rendered comparatively little aid.’’— 
Other articles: ‘“ Tenancy in the North American States,” by A. S. 
Dewing; ‘“‘ The Commission House in Latin American Trade,”’ by B. J. 
Hibbard. 


The EuGenics Review (October) has an article by Dr. R. J. Ewart on 
the influence of parental age on offspring. His conclusions are based in 
part upon investigations conducted in Middlesborough, a town of 105,000 
inhabitants. He found that the mother produced her best girl before her 
25th year, the best boy in the 26—30 age period, and that towards the end 
of the reproductive life of the parent a second rise occurred in the height 
of both boys and girls. Dr. Ewart gives a number of interesting tables 
relating to the ages of the parents and the physical development of the 
children.—Dr. R. N. Salaman discusses heredity and the Jew, and Dr. 
Archdall Reid has a paper on methods of research. 

In the TOWN-PLANNING REviEW (October) Mr. Thomas Adams gives 
some of his recent American impressions, and Mr. Patrick Abercrombie 
discusses some of the influences which have gone to the making of modern 
Paris. Various town-planning schemes are considered (especially Phila- 
delphia and Middlesborough), and there are notes on the projected King 
Edward memorials. 
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Frazer, J. G. ‘‘ The Golden Bough.”’ Part III. “ The Dying God.” 
Third edition. Macmillan, 1911. 10/- net. 

Mercier, C. A. ‘‘ Conduct and its Disorders.’’? Macmillan, 1911. 10/- net. 

Rignano, Eugenio. (Trans. by Basil C. H. Harvey.) ‘‘ The Inheritance 
of Acquired Characters.’” Open Court Publishing Co., 1911. $2.00 net. 

Devon, Dr. James. ‘‘ The Criminal and the Community.’’ Lane, 1911. 
6/- net. 

Smith, Samuel George. ‘ Social Pathology.’”’ New York: Macmillan, 
1911. 8/6 net. 

Webster, Hulton. ‘‘ Rest Days: a Sociological Study.’’ Reprinted from 
University Studies, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1911. 

Novicow, J. ‘‘ Mécanisme et Limites de ]’Association Humaine.’’ Paris : 
Giard et Briére, 1911. 2 francs. 

Goodnow, Frank J. ‘‘ Social Reform and the Constitution.””’ New York : 
Macmillan, 1911. 6/6 net. 

Royce, Monroe. ‘‘ The Passing of the American.’’ Swift, rorr. 3/6 net. 

Lee, Gerald Stanley. “ Inspired Millionaires,” Grant Richards. 3/6 net. 

Harrison, Frederic. ‘‘Autobiographic Memoirs.” 2 vols. Macmillan, 
Ig1I. 30/- net. 

Cazamian, Louis. ‘‘ Modern England.’ Dent, 1911. 4/6 net. 

Rowntree, B. S., and Lasker, Bruno. ‘‘ Unemployment: a Social Study.” 
Macmillan, 1911. 5/- net. 

Henderson, R. ‘‘ Industrial Insurance in the United States.’’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1911. 8/- net. 

Granger, Frank. ‘‘ Historical Sociology.’’ Methuen, 1911. 3/6 net. 

Hammond, J. L., and Barbara. ‘‘ The Village Labourer: 1760—1830.” 
Longmans, 1911. 9/- net. 

McKillop, M., and Atkinson, M. ‘‘ Economics: Descriptive and Theore- 
tical.” Allman, 1911. 3/6. 

Haney, Lewis H. ‘ History of Economic Thought.’”’ Macmillan. 

Miiller-Lyer, Dr. F. ‘‘ Die Familie.” Munich: J. F. Lehmann, 1912. 
5 and 6 marks. 

Pelletier, Madeleine. ‘‘ L’Emancipation sexuelle de la Femme.” Paris : 
Giard et Briére, 1912. 1 franc. 

Martin, Marguerite. ‘‘ Les Droits de la Femme.” Paris: Riviére, 1912. 
2 francs. 

Seve, A. (Preface by F. Buisson). ‘‘ Notions d’Enseignement Pacifiste.” 
Paris: Giard et Briére, 1912. 1 franc. 

Vecchio, Giorgio del. ‘‘ Il Fenomeno della Guerra e 1’Idea della Pace.” 
Torino: Frattelli Bocca, 1911. L.3. 

Barth, Dr. Paul. ‘“ Die Geschichte der Erziehung.” Leipzig: Reisland, 
I91I. g marks. 

Comte, Auguste (condensed by C. Cherfils). “ Systéme de Politique 
Positive.” Paris: Giard et Briére, 1912. 12 and 13 francs. 

Rainbow Circle Papers. ‘‘ Second Chambers in Practice.” P. S. King, 
1911. 3/6 net. 

Wells, H. G. “ Floor Games.” Illustrations by J. R. Sinclair. Frank 
Palmer, 1911. 2/6 net. ao eee 
Home University Library. Professor H. A. Giles: “ The Civilization of 
China.” Professor D. H. MacGregor: “‘ The Evolution of Industry.” 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson : “ Introduction to Science.” Williams 


and Norgate. 1/- each net. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The session of 1911—12 began on Tuesday, October 17, with a lecture 
by Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee on ‘‘ Social Imagination and its Bearing upon 
Wealth.”” Mr. Israel Zangwill was in the chair. The lecture was an 
addendum to Mr. Lee’s book, ‘‘ Inspired Millionaires,’’ a brief notice of 
which appears in this number. 


On Tuesday, October 31, at an afternoon meeting, Dr. Gilbert Slater, 
Principal of Ruskin College, delivered the lecture which is published in 
substance in this number. The late Dr. R. D. Roberts, Registrar of the 
London University Extension Board, was in the chair. 


On Tuesday evening, November 14, the Rev. Dr. Garvie read the paper 
on “ Recent Social Developments in Canada,”’’ published in this number. 
The chair was taken by Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., who opened the 
discussion with a speech which supplemented and challenged some of Dr. 
Garvie’s conclusions. 


On Tuesday, November 28, at an afternoon meeting, Mr. G. P. Gooch 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Histories and Historians of Civilisation,’’ Prof. 
I,. T. Hobhouse presiding. History in the past, the lecturer said, had been 
to a large extent merely a chronicle of happenings; it should be a record 
and interpretation of life and humanity—of the people’s life, habits, and 
customs, of literature, art, religious beliefs. Since the nineteenth century 
historians had increasingly acted upon the broader social theory of history, 
in harmony with which historical writing was now concerning itself with 
the inner life of the people, the economic factor in relation to political 
and national life, the influence of Nature on human life, the recognition of 
the importance of early society and the study of early civilised man. 


On Tuesday evening, December 12, the paper on ‘‘ Domestic Life and 
the Consumption of Wealth,” which appears in this number, was read by 
Miss Mabel Atkinson, the chair being taken by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


The following meetings have been arranged for the second half of the 
lecture session. They will be held as usual on Tuesdays in the Hall of 
the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi. 

January 30, 8.15. Captain A. St. John.—‘‘ The Community and its 
Children.” 

February 13. 5.15. Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S.—‘‘ Some Recent Results in 
Heredity.”’ 

February 27, 8.15. Mr. W. T. Layton, M.A.—‘‘ Economic Effects of the 
Rise in Prices.” 

March 12, 5.15. Mr. W. McDougall.—t The Will of the People.” 

March 26, 8.15. Annual General Meeting (with Address to be announced). 

April 30, 5.15. Mr. Graham Wallas.—‘‘ Syndicalism.” 

A concluding meeting will be held in May at which Professor Wester- 
marck will read a paper on ‘“‘ Marriage Customs in Morocco.” 





